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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harprer’s Macazink, Harrer’s WEEELY, and 
THiarprer’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete 
their files will please send in their orders tmme- 
diately. It is Messrs. Uarrer & Brotuers’ 
tention in future to keep thy back numbers for 


three years only. 


“By far the best weekly publication put in the hands of youth.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WEEKLY. 


The current issue of Youn Proriy, published May 6, contains 


the first chapter of 
: “LEFT BEHIND,” 


By the Author of “Toby Tyler,” “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” 
“Raising the ‘ Pearl,’” etce., ete. 


In addition to the first installment of this new serial story by one 
of the most popular authors who have ever written for young read- 
érs, the present number contains a short story by Ex.tor McCormick, 
a humorous sketch by Jiumy Brown, a historical article by Francis 
S. Drake, a poem by 8.8. Conant, and a rhyme by Howarp Pye. 

Each of the above is illustrated by well-known artists, who have 
exerted their full strength to make this number of YounG PEOPLE 
prctorially beautiful, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Prorre will be sent on 
receqpt of a three-cent stamp. 


THE BLAINE CONTROVERSY. 


W* print elsewhere the reply of Mr. WILLIAM 
Y WALTER PHELPs to the statements concerning 
the railroad transactions of Mr. BLAINE which have 
been long current. The extraordinary circumstances 


attending their disclosure in 1876 are not forgotten, . 


and the incident known as that of the ‘*‘ MULLIGAN 
letters” is one of the most remarkable and unpleasant 
in the career of any prominent public man of the time. 
The stories have been naturally revived by the deter- 
mination to press Mr. BLAINE for the Presidential 


nomination at Chicago, and a plain statement of some 


of them was recently made in the Evening Post, to 
which journal Mr. PHELPS’s answer is addressed. 
This answer has induced the Post, in an article which 
we reprint, to recall some of the letters of Mr. BLAINE 
which excited the most surprise eight years ago, and 
which are certainly as surprising as ever. 

There are, under the circumstances, two aspects of 
this subject, which are very different. One is that of 
the propriety of Mr. BLAINE’s conduct; the other is 
It seems 
to us that a preliminary controversy of this kind puts 
the inexpediency of the nomination of Mr. BLAINE be- 
yond question. Every earnest Republican must feel 
that the nomination of a Presidential candidate for 
whom such an explanation is necessary would be a 
most: hazardous enterprise. A defense from such 
charges which begins before the nomination would 
be constantly forced at every point the moment that 
the subject of them should be nominated, and such a 
nomination, under such circumstances, would be dis- 
astrous. The charges are not ‘‘made of whole cloth”; 
that is to say, they are founded upon undeniable trans- 
actions; and the explanation is certainly not conclu- 
sive in the sense of showing that there can be no doubt. 
‘Fhe whole affair must be still an open question, and 
that would be fatal. The charges are not ordinary 
campaign stories and accusations. They are definite 
allegations, including sworn testimony, Mr. BLAINE’s 
own letters and those of other persons, affidavits, and 
documents of many kinds, all combining to present a 
case the interpretation of which is at the best doubt- 
ful. The charges are not loose assertions and forger- 
ies, like the Morey letter, and they can not be dis- 
missed as the inevitable incidents of a campaign, like 
the blackguard attacks of the Aurora upon WasH- 
Even the alleged ‘‘ bargain” between JOHN 
Quincy ADAMS and HENRY CLAY—a story of which 
there was never any pretense of proof, and which 
Mr. ADAMs’s character itself disproved—pursued Mr. 
CLay totheend. In this situation, whatever may be 
the enthusiasm and the indignant denial of the stories 
by Mr. BLaAINne’s friends, and however able they may 
be to secure a majority of the Convention, the ques- 
tion will remain whether in the face of this bitter 


controversy, and in presence of the known fixed reso- 


lution, of a great and, as we believe, decisive body of 
Republicans not to vote for Mr. BLAINE—a resolu- 
tion which is not affected by Mr. PHELPs’s defense— 
it is wise to nominate him. 

The one fact in this controversy which remains 
undisturbed, and which the honest voter everywhere 
will plainly comprehend, is this: In the spring of 1869 
Mr. BLAINE, as Speaker, made a ruling in favor of the 
Little Rock Railroad securing to it a government land 
grant, which passed on April 9. Soon afterward it 


appeared that Mr. BLAINE was very desirous of ob- 
taining an interest in building the road, and on June 
29 he wrote to his friend Mr. FISHER, the contractor, 
who had made him some offer, asking that Mr. CALD- 
WELL, who then controlled the enterprise, should make 
him (Mr. BLaINgE) a definite proposition to enable him 
to acquire the interest that he desired. On the 2d of 
July he renews the suggestion. Mr. CALDWELL ap- 
parently not responding, Mr. BLAINE writes again, on 
the 4th of October, to his intermediary, Mr. FISHER, 
and tells the story of his ruling, showing that he, as 
Speaker, saved the road, and authorizing Mr. FISHER 
to tell Mr. CALDWELL that thus, without knowing it, 


he (Mr. BLAINE) had done him a great favor. On the 


same day he writes another letter to Mr. FISHER, ur- 
ging him to read the Globe, which he sends him, and 
see how narrowly, by means of his ruling, the bill 
aiding the road escaped defeat. In the same letter 
Mr. BLAINE expresses his natural anxiety to make 
the most of the arrangement which he had already 
completed with Mr. FISHER, but states that he is 
bothered by Mr. CALDWELL’s delay. This repeated 
reference to his official action was apparently intend- 
ed to bring Mr. CALDWELL to the point. This is the 
natural and fair interpretation of the letters, and it is 
this which startled the country when the disclosures 
were first made, eight years ago. Our readers will 
judge for themselves whether this is a fair view of 
the letters, and whether Mr. PHELPS’s explanation re- 
moves this impression. We do not think that it does. 
But now, having what must be considered an expla- 
nation from Mr. BLAINE himself, which leaves the 
question where it was, can anything be plainer than 
that his nomination would involve extraordinary 
risks for the Republican party? Could the party 
wisely venture upon a campaign which would inevita- 
bly turn upon the question whether its Presidential 
candidate had made his official action serve his per- 
sonal advantage ? 


THE DEMOCRATS AND THE NAVY. 


THE Democrats are not doing well in Congress. 
Their opposition to the repeal of the four years’ bill 
and their hostility to the navy are not good cries with 
which to go to the country, which favors civil serv- 
ice reform, and is always proud of its navy. Thirty 
Democrats, only, supported the repeal, and forty- 
four voted against Mr. RANDALL’S proposition to leave 
the cruisers unarmed. Mr. DORSHEIMER has put the 
argument for a moderate but effective navy very 
forcibly, and Messrs. HEwITT, O. B. POTTER, and SLo- 
CUM are among the Democrats from New York who 
supported him. Messrs. BELMONT and HUTCHINS did 
not vote. 

The House thus decides against Mr. RANDALL, and 
authorizes guns for three ships. But the naval de- 
fenses of the country are ludicrously disproportioned 
to its situation and its needs. The condition is such 
that in the event of war we should be practically 
helpless in the very direction in which we were once 
so strong; and we should be helpless notwithstand- 
ing the facts are all known, and the power, the speed, 
and the naval resources of other nations are familiar. 
The rapidity and fertility of invention both in ships 
and projectiles are such that a sleepy or headstrong 
or foolishly penurious nation may easily find itself at 
an immense naval disadvantage. There is no better 
peacemaker than the knowledge of ample and assured 
power; and although it is easy to make the maxim 
** In peace prepare for war’ the pretense for extrava- 
gant expenditure, yet it is no less foolish to allow the 
desire for economy to restrict a necessary and patri- 
otic expense. 

The arguments that are urged against the appro- 
priation for arms for the cruisers are that Mr. RoBE- 
SON was a bad Secretary of the Navy, and that Mr. 
CHANDLER, the present Secretary, is not to be trusted. 
But Mr. HEwITT’s specific charge of this kind the oth- 
er day was immediately and decisively disproved, and 
nobody has ventured to bring any other. Besides, if 
the Secretary were an improper person to direct the 
expenditure, it is quite enough to say that he would 
not direct it. 
to go to the country with a statement of reduced ap- 


propriations as evidence of economy, and they trust 


that the voters would be satisfied with the figures, 
and ask nothing more. The voters, however, will be 
shown, should this little game succeed, that the re- 
duced figures mean a useless navy, and the dangerous 
exposure of the whole sea-board, and a gross waste of 
money already spent in building ships. It is this 
kind of folly upon the part of Democratic leaders 
which makes the country justly distrust Democratic 
capacity for effective and patriotic administration. 


MR. EDMUNDS AND MR. PHELPS. 


Mr. PHELPS is so intimate a friend of Mr. BLAINE 
that his recent letter must be assumed to have been 
submitted to Mr. BLAINE, and to have been published 
with his approval. The letter was evidently deliber- 
ately prepared with the purpose of giving to the 
friends of Mr. BLAINE the key-note of an attack upon 
Mr. EpMuNDs. That note was the assertion that if 
Mr. BLAINE was guilty, Mr. EpMUNDs was not less so. 


The game of the Democratic leaders is | 


But guilty of what? Here is the precise point at 
which the letter of Mr. PHELPS fails in candor by 
_ representing the charge against Mr. BLAINE to be oth- 
er than it really is. ! 

Mr. PHELPS, and we assume with the approval of 
Mr. BLAINE, says that Mr. Epmunps, like Mr. BLAINE 
became interested in railroad property after he had 
taken part in legislative action for its benefit, and 
that if this was right in Mr. EpmMunps, as Mr. PHELps 
avers that it is, it can not be wrong in Mr. BLatng. 
The moral inference which Mr. PHELPs leaves the 
reader to draw is that this is all that Mr. BLAINE is 
alleged to have done. But this is not the alleged of- 
fense of Mr. BLAINE. The assertion made upon the 
evidence of his own letters and of official records is 
that Mr. BLAINE, desiring an interest in a certain rail- 
road, called the attention of those who controlled the 
road to the fact that as Speaker he had been of great 
service to the road, and that as an interested party he 
would not be ‘‘a dead-head,” but could be useful in 
‘various channels”: moreover, that he said in de- 
bate that the road had not been benefited by Con- 
gressional legislation, although he admitted that it 
had been greatly aided by his ruling as Speaker, and 
that when his letters, showing that it had been aided 
by Congressional legislation were about to be exposed, 
he obtained the letters from the holder under the most 
extraordinary and humiliating circumstances, involv- 
ing his honorable regard for his own word. 

This is the charge against Mr. BLAINE which the let- 
ter of Mr. PHELPs does not explain. But Mr. PHELPs 
attempts to divert attention by saying that if Mr. 
BLAINE became interested in a railroad some time after 
it had been benefited by his ruling, so Mr. Epmunps 
bought an interest in a railroad after a land grant had 
been confirmed to it by his vote with that of others 
in Congress. But neither Mr. PHELPS nor anybody 
else has shown any similarity whatever between the 
investment made by Mr. EpMuUNDs in the Burlington 
and Missouri road and the transactions of Mr. BLAINE 
in the Little Rock and Fort Smith road, as shown by 
his own letters. Not one intelligent person who un- 
derstands the nature of the charge against Mr. BLAINE 
is deceived by the effort to implicate Mr. EpmMuNDs in 
similar difficulties. Indeed, both the substance and . 
the method of the BLAINE defense show anger and 
desperation, but not the consciousness of irreproach- 
able conduct. 


A SIGNIFICANT SIGN. 


THE late organization in Boston of the friends of reve- 
nue reform is one of the most significant of recent political 
events. The old issues that divided the two parties are 
largely settled, and here are some hundreds of the leading 
Republicans and leading Democrats in Massachusetts who 
are already heartily united and organized upon one of the 
actual issues of to-day, reform of the civil service, now unit- 
ing and organizing upon the other issue, revenue reform. 

They adhere traditionally to their old parties. But while 
they are separated by a name, they are united by a sub- 
stance. Their disagreement is largely formal, while their 
agreement is real. Thus, quite without parade, if such 
leagues should multiply and extend,the frame of a new 
party would-be constructed before there was a general 
consciousness of the change. 

The Massachusetts Republican platform protests against 
a surplus revenue, and demands a tariff which shall favor 
American labor. It opposes the Morrison horizontal 
scheme, because it is constructed upon no principle what- 
ever, and may increase rather than reduce the revenue. It 
demands that the reformed system in the national civil 
service shall be extended, and that the same principles 
shall be applied to the State and municipal service. It de- 
mands, also, a free ballot and a fair count in every State. 
This platform and the revenue reform organization show the 
wise spirit which would secure to the Republican party the 
cordial support of intelligent voters by making the party 
truly progressive and responsive to the highest and best 
demands of the American people. 


" 
THE PUBLIC MEETING AND THE MOB 
AT CINCINNATI. 


It is evident that there is still serious misapprehension 
as to the relation of the meeting in Cincinnati to protest 
against the miscarriage of justice in the BERNER case and 
the mob that followed, and justice to the good name of 
Cincinnati requires that it should be corrected. There was 
no doubt whatever of BERNER’s guilt. The crime was a 
deliberate and cruel murder. He had confessed the details 
seven times, and twice in writing. The confessions were - 
proved to the jury. The charge of the judge was in effect 
a direction to the jury to find the prisoner guilty, and the 
jury returned a verdict of manslanghter. 

It was felt to be a wicked verdict, and the community 
was profoundly startled. A dangerous spirit pointing to 
riot and lynch-law was evident immediately, and so evident 
that Archbishop ELDER warned the excited people to re- 
strain themselves. In this situation the public meeting 
was called, in the interests of law and order, to express 1n- 
dignation at the gross wrong of such maladministration of 
justice, but to urge peaceful remedies only. The speeches 
were ardent, but not inflammatory, and, far from inciting 
the mob, it is now known that the attack upon the jail had 
been already planned for that very night, and one of the 
objects of the meeting was to baffle any such plan. The 
mob did not go from the meeting, which quietly dispersed, 
but moved some time afterward from a spot more than a 
mile away. The riot would have occurred had the meeting 
not been held, and the meeting itself was a moral protest 
against it. 

Moreover, the resolute conduct of the sheriff, although at 
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a great cost, maintained the law and prevented the massacre 
of the twenty-three prisoners. Very possibly they deserved 
the extremest punishment, but not at the cost of overthrow- 
ing every safeguard of social order. The sheriff has been 
blamed, but the maintenance of lawful order is always 
worth what it costs, because when that goes, everything 
goes. The bills prepared by the committee appointed at 
the meeting have been approved by the committee of the 
Bar Association, and as law they will do much to remove 
the stigma which not so much the riot as the notorious 
failure of justice had thrown upon the good name of Cin- 


cinnati. 


WHAT MATTHEW ARNOLD DID NOT SAY. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD is 80 friendly to this country, and 
of so singularly frank and simple a nature, that it is a lit- 
tle bard he should have been made the butt of so much 
ridicule andfun. But the reader must beware of believing 
much that floats through the papers which affects his com- 
mon courtesy and good manners. Soon after he eame we 
showed how ludicrously the truth was perverted in a story 
of what he had said of Mr. EMERSON, and the explanation 
left Mr. ARNOLD in the true light of a reverent admirer 
of Mr. EMERSON, which he is. | 

Arecent story represents him as guilty of gross discourt- 
esy at the home of Mr. LOWELL, in Cambridge. The house 
was said to be occupied by Mrs. OLE BULL, who had invited 
Mr. ARNOLD to call upon her, and the story proceeds: “The 
place is always beantiful and inviting, and on this occasion 
was particularly attractive, as Mrs. OLE BULL had, with her 
usual good taste, adorned the house with flowers in honor of 
her expected guest. Mr. ARNOLD was conducted through 
the various rooms, and returned to the library, which is a 
bright, beautiful room, besides being rich in associations 
with the distinguished owner. Mr. ARNOLD made no re- 
mark during the survey, but when it was ended said, “‘ How 
dreary it will be for him when he comes back!” | 

Such a remark might have been made in badinage, and 
it would have been only a good-natured jest. But it turns 
out that Mrs. OLE BULL did not receive Mr. ARNOLD at Mr. 
LOWELL’s house, and that the remark was not made. As 
the Literary World truly says, the story would not have be- 
come current if it had not accorded with the popular idea 
of Mr. ARNOLD. But, we repeat, so far as that impression 
is that of an unfriendly observer, discourteous to this coun- 
try, nothing could be more unfounded. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. 
EDMUNDS AND MR. PHELPS. 

THE attack of Mr. PHELPS upon Mr. EDMUNDs.has pro- 

duced the following correspondence : 
“ Unirep States Senate, Wasninoton, D.C., April 28, 1884, 

Dear Str,—I have read your letter in defense of Mr. in the 
Sunday Tribune, and also the editorial of the Tribune thereon, in which 
you say, ‘Senator Epmunpbs was understood to have a block of Burling- 
ton and Missouri securities,’ and ‘ Senator Epmunnps acquired these inter- 
ests in the Burlington and Missouri road when they were in the Senate. 
‘They both supported the. bill to restore the land grant to their road.’ 

‘“‘These statements, taken in connection with the rest of your letter, 
evidently mean that at the time of the legislation referred to I was in 
some way interested in that road or its securities, and the editorial in the 
Tribune states expressly, as being your statement, that thing. Both your- 
self and the Tribune are totally mistaken. I have hunted up what I sup- 
posed to be the joint resolution to which you refer, being Senate joint 
resolution No. 29, First Session, Forty-first Congress, of which I had no 
recollection whatever before; but I see, on looking at the Congressional 
Globe of that time, that I did make a single remark on tke subject of the 
House amendment, which remark I commend to your careful considera- 
tion. I had not at that time, and never had before, any ownership or in- 
terest in any bond or stock of that roud or any other out of the State of 
Vermont, and never expected to have, and had no more connection with 
the passage of the joint resolution than you had, and knew no more than 
you (which I assume was nothing at all), excepting what may be inferred 
from my remark on the House amendment. More than three months aft- 
erward, and on the 18th of July, 1869, I find, on looking at my old books, 
I subscribed for 195 shares of the stock and $6000 of the bonds of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska, which, I 
assume, Was a road in some way affected by the legislation referred to. 
I paid in cash the same price that all other subscribers did, and had the 
stock for several years, when I sold it in the Boston market at the market 
price and no more; and then, or afterward, bought more of the bonds of 
the same company, which I still hold. 

“* This is the whole story, and I give you authority to verify it by an ex- 
amination of the books of the company in Boston, or an examination of 
iny books, or both. It is of some consequence ainong men who intend 


tu be truthful, as I do not doubt you do, to be somewhat accurate in 


making statements about the acts and doings of other people. If you or 
anybody else wish to know anything concerning my business or other 
transactions at any time, I shall be happy to put you in possession of 
precise information, so that you will be certain that what you say is true. 
I am neither willing nor desirous to be either candidate or President, 
which everybody who has ever spoken or written to me upon the subject 
knows. But as I naturally like to stand well in the estimation of my 
fellow-citizens, I dislike to be accused of either corruption, bias, selfish- 
less, or acting on public questions in which I have a private interest, 
When such accusations are untrue. Respectfully yours, 
**GrorGE F, EpmMvunps. 
“Hon. William Walter Phelps, House-of Representatives.” 


REPLY OF MR. PHELPS. 
** House or Representatives, Wasnineton, D.C., April 28, 1884. 

“Dear Sir,—I have this moment your letter of this morning, and hasten 
to correct some impressions you have gotten either from my letter to the 
Post, or more probably from some of the numerous newspaper comments. 
I regret if you think that in using your name as an illustration of a prin- 
ciple I have in any way hurt your reputation. Itis a reputation of which 
you and the country may well be proud, and, as I said in my letter, the 
facts do not and ought not hurt any man’s reputation. The principle I 
sought to illustrate was tha Tet has no right to. refuse justice to 
Corporate interests because he happels to have some share in the prop- 
erty that would be benefited, and that it was not necessarily a wrong thing 
for a legislator to acquire an interest in a corporate property after legis- 
lative action in which he had assisted, and I cited as an illustration your 
conduct and that of many other legislators, which neither I nor any else 
censured. ‘Then I asked why such conduct was censurable in Mr. BLarne 
and not in any one else. Mr. Buatne did. not vote, but did rule so that 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith road got its land grant confirmed, know- 
=~ no more of the road at the time than I did, and forgot the fact, 
ns months afterward Mr. Buatne bought his interest in that road. 
ou voted—becanse the assent was unanimous, and you were present— 
® confirm the land grant of the Burlington and Missouri road, knowing 
. that time a little more of it than I did, for you debated it; you forgot 
ms fact; three months afterward you bought your interest in that road- 
'€ Cases were so analogous in all essential particulars that it seemed 
aaa to group them. Had I thought the action of either of you dis- 
ea — I should not have defended him nor mentioned you. Where 
there any lack of accuracy in my ‘statements about other people’? I 
ud, “Senator Epmunps was understood to have a block of Burlington 


and Missouri road when he was in the Senate.’ You say on July 13, 1869, 
you subscribed for 195 shares of the stock and $6000 of the bonds of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company. I am inaccurate in 
these statements, then, only in case you were not a member of the Senate 
on July 13, 1869, and in case stocks and bonds do not constitute a block. 
I said, ‘They both [you and another) supported the bill to restore the 
land grant to their road.’ You say on this point nothing accurately. 
You had only to say you ‘ voted against the bill.’ Had you done this, I 
would cheerfully admit my inaccuracy ; but the official record shows you 
present and speaking upon the resolution at the moment of its passage, 
and the record shows that it passed without a vote against it. 

“If the Tribune misapprehended me as saying you were in any way in- 
terested in the road at the time of the passage of the resolution, it is 
responsible, and not I. I suspect it can take care of itself, and prefers to. 
I made no such representation, directly or by implication. Such a fact 
would destroy the parallelism between your case and Mr. Biatnr’s. He 
had no interest in the road at the time of the passage of the resolu. 
tion, as you had none. He acquired his interest in Boston three months 
after, just as you acquired yours in Boston three months after. I think 
my statements were as accurate as popular language could make them. 
Had I thought them ‘a charge,’ I could have used the technical lan- 
guage of a legal pleading, but such language would not have stated 
the facts more fairly. I do not want to know anything of your business 
transactions, except these facts which the public has long known, and of 
which you need not be ashamed ; nor do I need any other evidence than 
your own word for anything you choose to communicate. The fact that 
you, like your great associates, do not escape the misrepresentation of 
the press has never shaken my entire confidence in your honor and hon- 
esty; nor need I add that I have been long in a school where I have 
learned to sympathize with public men who are falsely and perpetually 
accused of corruption, bias, and selfishness, and of acting upon public 
questions in which they have private interests. Nor have they been ex- 
empt from such penalties of greatness though neither willing nor desirous 
to be either candidate or President, and naturally liking to stand well in 
the estimation of their fellow-citizens. Such expressions of envy are al- 
ways a penalty of greatness, and can be only escaped by obscurity. 

“The disposition of this letter is in your hands. 

‘‘T am, Mr. Senator, with high esteem, respectfully yours, 

WaLter 


‘“* Hon. George F. Edmunds, United States Senate.” 


REPLY OF MR. EDMUNDS. 
**Unrrep States Senate, Wasntncton, April 30, 1884. 

“Dear Srzr,—I have yours dated 28th inset., which was left at my house 
late last evening. According to your permission, any of the gentlemen of 
the press who desire it will be permitted to take copies of my note and 
yours. 

‘The statement in your public letters, together with the facts referred 
to in my note, will show what the point was. With your arguments and 
conclusions I have no concern. Respectfully yours, 

‘*Grorer F. Epmunps. 

‘* The Hon, William Walter Phelps, House of Representatives.” 


PERSONAL. 


““MistaKEs in governing children,” says a New York author, 
“arise from supposing that family government exists for the good 
of the parents, whereas really it exists for the good of the children, 
as.is seen in the fact that the older the children grow, the less gov- 
ernment they get. I do not believe in striking a child. It is oft- 
en the easiest way to deal with him, but it does not argue much 
cleverness in ways and means on the part of the father, mother, 
or school-teacher who strikes.” 

—Mr. Epwin Booth, the distinguished actor, is acquainted per- 
sonally with but few members of his profession. He prefers the 
society of literary men, of painters, and of sculptors to that of act- 
ors, and is very much at home in the studios that he frequents. In 
personal appearance Mr. Boorn is getting to resemble his cele- 
brated father, Junius Brutus Boorn. 

—An interesting prompter’s book of Richelieu is one that once 
belonged to the late Epwin Forrest, and is now owned by a lady 
in this city. Its margins are boldly and heavily marked in ink by 
the pen of Mr. Forrest, which has been careful to cut out every- 
thing of importance from the parts taken by the other actors, As 
it stands it is a pleasing and suggestive illustration of the chief 
beauties of the star system. 

—Some of the reporters who saw Miss Terry off, on board the 
Aurania, gave marvellous accounts of her utterances. ‘ Say,” she 
is alleged to have said, “that I love everybody in America. Say 
farewell to all my dear friends, and say to them that I said, ‘ God 
bless them.’” As the charming actress was three hundred miles 
or so out on the Atlantic when these wonderful commands ap- 
peared in cold type, the active and ardent recorder of them was 
safe from being confronted by her denial. Still, it is amusing to 
read these steamer farewells. 

—The memorial exhibition of GzorGeE FuLiEr’s works in Bos- 
ton represents something more than the perfunctory benevolence 
of a dead artist’s friends in behalf of his-widow and children. It 
marks a period in American art. Although special attention is 
undoubtedly due to the beautiful painting of the nude in the “ Are- 
thusa,” there are ideal traits in the ‘“ Winnifred Dysart,” exhibit- 
ed a few vears ago in this city, and now in the memorial exhibition, 
which surpass those of any'other American figure painting. A 
hundred years to come, Boston will be proud of GrorGEe FULLER. 

— Madame Part, according to one of the directors of the Acad- 
emy of Music, did not receive any five thousand dollars a night. 
That sum, he says, was only an advertising dodge. Among mu- 
sical people on Fourteenth Street the opinion is freely expressed 
that the illustrious diva’s fee was about two thousand dollars a 
performance. Madame Partt’s fortune is not believed to be large. 

—HERBERT SpENCER: “In most cases, so far from thinking le- 
gislators to be deserving of punishment for causing disasters by 
laws ignorantly enacted, we scarcely think them deserving of rep- 
robation. We forget that before bad laws are abolished they 
have generally been inflicting evils more or less serious, some for 
a few years, some for tens of years, some for centuries. Change 
your vague idea of a bad law into a definite idea of it as an agency 
operating on people’s lives, and you see that it means so much 
of pain, so much of illness, so much of mortality. A vicious form 
of legal procedure, either: enacted or tolerated, entails on suitors 
costs, or delay, or defeat. What do these imply? Loss of mon- 
ey, often ill spared; great and prolonged anxiety; frequently con- 
sequent illness ; unhappiness of families and dependents ; children 
stinted in food and clothing—all of them miseries which bring 
after them multitudinous remoter miseries.” | 

—The Kirmess at the Metropolitan Opera-house in aid of the 
Skin and Cancer Hospital was a bright and alluring spectacle, of 
which Madame Nizsson and a hundred New York ladies were vital 
parts. The late Dr. L, Duncan BuLkLey, the first medical officer 
of the institution, said that careful study demonstrates beyond per- 
adventure that the nearer the condition of a patient in a hospital 
approaches that of a member of a well-ordered household, the 
better are his chances for recovery ; and the successful Kirmess 
festival will do much toward realizing that happy condition for 
many suffering men and women. 

—No religious man, writes the Rev. Canon Curreis, need shrink 
from saying: “I am a Christian agnostic; I hold firmly by the 
doctrine of St. Pavt, who exclaims, in sheer despair of fathoming 
the unfathomable, ‘ Oh, the depth of God! How unsearchable are 
His judgments, and inscrutable His ways!’ ” 

—Mr. E. P. Wurppte desires his readers to discriminate between 
listening to MatrHEW ARNOLD and reading him: “ It is well known 


that some of the ablest Englishmen scandalously neglect the ele- 
mentary rules of elocution. In the United States almost every 
person, from the farmer who speaks in a town meeting to the 
accomplished orator who addresses the Senate of the country, con- 
siders that the second part of his sentence should be as audible as 
the first. As far as we have heard eminent English speakers who 
have addressed American audiences, we have been surprised at 
the difference between the effect produced by what they speak and 
the effect produced by whiat they write.” 

—Professor Henry F. Ossorn, of Princeton, has been making 
a very interesting study of “a very odd sentiment that sometimes 
comes over us, namely, that the situation in which we. find our- 
selves at a given moment is not new, but merely the repetition of 
a former one. We exclaim inwardly, ‘ Why, I have seen or thought 
all this before!” | 

—In depicting the “grievances of working-men,” Mr. WILLIAM 
Gopwi1n Moopy thinks that our petty thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers are harmless in comparison with the plutoctatic class. ‘The 
former class spends its force in stealing a loaf of bread, robbing 
an occasional traveller, or cutting an individual throat. But the 
plutocratic class systematically steals the subsistence alike of strong 
men and.weak women and children. They rob and starve com- 
munities; they kill and destroy nations.” On the other hand, 
Professor J. L. LavGuuin justly observes how often working-men 
overlook the fact that no one can himself gain wealth except by 
sacrifice, exertion, and skill, and that he who exhibits these qual- 
ities, be he white, black, or yellow, has a just right to enjoy the — 
products of his exertion. 

—There are innumerable miscreants, remarks an English es- 
sayist, who thrive upon the possession of some discreditable fam- 
ily secret or family skeleton, which throws a desolating blight over 
many a life to all appearance surrounded by every comfort and 
luxury wealth can command. Scoundrels of this description, se- 
cure in the helplessness of their victims, pursue with impunity 
their merciless system of extortion, being well aware that the ter- 
ror of exposure is so great that silence will be purchased at any 
price. If persons who are threatened by ruffians of this kind with 
exposure of some private matter were once and for all to refuse 
to pay one penny for the silence of these extortioners, how much 
misery would be avoided ! 

—Common colds, according to a late writer, are either pooh- 
poohed or made much of. Too much care can not be taken to 
get rid of them, for they may destroy the most robust constitu- 
tion, or may entail very serious inconvenience and waste of time. 
The sensible plan is to harden one’s self as much as possible by 
not being too much afraid of cold when one is perfectly well, and 
when a cold has been taken, to do one’s hardest to get rid of it at 
once. 

—SatnTE-Bevuve, in the last years of his life, paid this compli- 
ment to MatrHEW ARNOLD’s knowledge of French: “ You have 
passed through French life and literature by a deep inner line 
which confers initiation, and which you will never lose.” 

—The Duke of Argyll: “ All nature is full of the love of orna- 
ment, and the habitations of creatures, even in the lowest scale of 
being, are rich in coloring and in carving of the Most exquisite 
and elaborate decoration. It is only an ignorant and uncultivated 
spirit which denounces the same love of ornament in man, and it 
is a stupid doctrine which sees in it nothing more than a waste of 
means.” 

—ALGERNON CHARLES SwinecrRne: “To judge from his writings, 
Byron knew nothing of men; of women he knew that it was not 
difficult to wheedle those who were not unwilling to be wheedled. 
He also knew thaf excess of any kind entails a more or less. vio- 
lent and a more or less permanent reaction; and here lis philos- 
ophy of life subsided into tittering or snivelling silence.” 

—The relation of Mr. Henry Irvine to the American stage is a 
subject in many mouths, now that the English artist is on his way 
home, after an extremely prosperous tour in this country. It 
seems certain that one result of his visit will be that dramatic 
managers will find it more difficult to meet the publie taste. The 
luxurious and complete fashion in which Mr. IrnvinG has set SHAKE- 
SPEARE On the stage is likely either to stimulate the managers, or 
to deter them from representing Suakespeare at all. As for Miss 
TerRRY, there is at present no American actress who, so far as the 
publie knows, can rival her in comedy of the Beatrice order. 

—If gentlemen when leaving a smoking-car of a railroad train 
will be careful not to hold their cigars in front of them, the over- 
coats of passengers who happen to precede them will not be 
burned by contact with those cigars when a sudden start of the 
train throws passengers backward. 

—The death of Mr. Samvuet F. DonneELty, a reporter for the Sun, 
in the discharge of his duties at a fire in New York city, has di- 
rected attention to the perils encountered by a gallant and useful 
class of citizens. The modern reporter, as American journalism 
understands the term, is altogether a modern product. The ee 
never knew him, nor is he known to any other nation but the 
United States. It is only a truism to say that he is the spirit and 
the frame-work of contemporaneous American journalism. Brave 
as a soldier, pushing as a Yankee peddler, self-sacrificing in col- 
lecting news, self-effacing in recording it, loyal to his newspaper 
as an unreconstructe@ politician to his boss, tireless, never satis- . 
fied, the modern reporter is also, in a very real sense, a creator 
and adjustor of great destinies. 

—GrorGE GRISWOLD, who died at Dresden, Saxony, on the 26th 
of April, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, was a 
New York shipping merchant of the old clipper period. The 
house of N. L. & G. Griswotp—known down-town thirty years 
ago as ‘‘No Loss and Great Gain GriswoL_p’’—gave am immense 
impulse to the building of those beautiful and fast clipper vessels 
which were the pride of Americans and the envy of the rest of the 
world. The fame of this country belonged at that time in large 
measure to the magnificent enterprise of her shipping merchants, 
who sent the Stars and Stripes around the globe in vessels that 
beat all other vessels in speed and comeliness. There was more 
pride and excitement in the New York newspapers and the New 
York streets over the runs of our clippers than to-day are pro- 
duced by the publication of any news whatever. 

—Mr. James Russett Lowe t, always felicitous of speech (it 
was he who once said, in discussing the nature of originality, that 
the thought belongs to the man who has expressed it best), tells 
our English brothers that ‘there is no poet who has given greater 
variety or shown more originality” than Ropert Browntxe. “He 
is of all others the masculine, the virile poet.” <A similar esti- 
mate might be made of Mr. Lowe himself, so far, atteast, as 
American poets are concerned; and he probably did not mean 
to say that, in the qualities which he enumerates, BRowninG is 
superior to SHAKESPEARE. 

—From Paris comes the announcement of the death of ANNik 
Leonie Baronne DauMESNIL. She was ninety-two years old. Her 
father was Garart, first President of the Bank of France, who was 
in his cell awaiting death when the fall of Ropesprerre saved him. 
Her husband was that General DacmMesniL who defended Vin- 
cennes against the allies in 1848, and on being summoned to sur- 
render, only answered: “I will capitulate when you give me back 
the leg I lost at Lutzen.” 

—The ex-Empress Evceéntr still clings to Chiselhurst, and is 
now negotiating for a new residence, an estate known as “ Coopers,” 
which is larger and more attractive than Camden, where she so long 
has lived, and is particularly acceptable to EvGEnik, as it com- 
mands a view of the tomb where her husband and son are buried. 
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2. Scotch Collie. 3. En 
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10. Rough-coated St. Bernard. 
19. Kox-Terrier. 


18. Fox-Hound. 


9. Newfoundland. 


17. Bent-legged Dachshund. 


8. Irish Water-Spaniel. 


5. English Setter. 6. Spaniel. 7. Pointer. 
Terrier. 15. English Mastiff. 16, Berghund. 


4. Danish Dog. 
14. Scotch 


glish Greyhound. 


18. Straight-legged Dachshund. 


1. Red Irish Setter. 
‘ 11, Pug. 


12. Bull-Dog. 


SPECIMENS FROM THE DOG SHOW.—Drawn sy Epwin Pace 299. ] 
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“POOR 


THE PARIS SALON. 


Tue exhibition of the Paris Salon was opened on the 30th of 
April at the Palais d’Industrie. The day was bright and warm, 
and the occasion drew together a brilliant representation of art, 
literature, and fashion. ‘The colors of the toilets,” says the ca- 
ble dispatch to the New York Herald, “furnished by Wortas or 
vied with those of the works of Constant, 
and Leresvre on the walls, and the odor of poudre de riz blended 
with that of the newly varnished paintings. Such a scene of en- 
ee can be witnessed. nowhere else in the world but in 

aris, 

We give engravings of two of the most interesting pictures 
which this season adorn the walls of the Salon—‘“ Poor Yorick,” 
and “The Burial of Atala.” The former requires no comment, 


but few readers of the present day are familiar with the romance 
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YORICK !"—From tue Parntinc By DaGNon Bovuveret, Paris Saton, 1884. 


of Atala, the Beautiful Indian of the Mississippi, by CHAteEav- 
‘BRIAND, published in France in 1801. It formed an episode in a 
large work on the genius of Christianity, which was the signal of 
a literary and moral revolution, and contributed greatly to the re- 
vival of religious principles in France. Atala was a beautiful 
Indian princess who embraced Christianity, and was beloved by 
Chactas, the supposed narrator of the story. Atala had taken 
poison under a misapprehension.of duty, and her burial, which forms 
the subject of the painting by M. Covrrots, is thus described in 
the romance. Chactas is supposed to be speaking: 

“‘The eastern horizon was now fringed with gold, the sparrow- 
bawks shrieked on the cliffs, and the sables hastened into the 
crevices of old elms; it was the time appointed for Atala’s fu- 
neral. I took her senseless corpse on my shoulders; the hermit 
walked before me, carrying a spade; we descended from rock to 
rock. Old age and death equally retarded our steps. At the 
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sight of the dog that had discovered us in the woods, and that 
now, skipping before us, showed the dismal road, I could not re- 
frain from shedding floods of tears. Often did the lone tresses 
of Atala, fanned by the morning gale, obscure my eyes ; often 
bending under the precious load, was I obliged to deposit ny be- 
loved on the grass to recover my strength. At last we reached 
the sad spot; we stopped under the arch. Oh, dear boy! what a 
melancholy scene! A young savage and a venerable priest were 
kneeling opposite each other, mournfully busy in digging a grave 
for a lovely maiden whose inanimate form lay stretched in a dry 
ravine. 

“As soon as the dismal work was completed we placed the beau- 
teous virgin in her earthy bed. Alas! I had hoped to prepare an- 
other couch for her. Taking some dust in my hand, I silently cast, 
for the last time, my haggard looks on Atala; then I spread the 
ancient earth on a face of eighteen springs.” 
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IN THE RRIDLE-PATH. 


Tury ride, they ride with slackened rein, 
Facing the sinking sun, 

And he is telling her over again 
The tale that never is done— 

The tale that’s as old as the bending blue, - 
And as old as the singing sea— 

And it never has happened that one of two 
Marvelled what it could be. 


It never has happened that one of two, 
Blithe boy, glad girl, together— 

Who have felt that to love was enough to do 
In the sweet and the sunny weather— 

But have found right words for the songs o 

birds 

In the greenery overhead ; | 

For to build the nest in the spring is best, 
And ’tis best in the spring to wed. 


Oh, and he rides at her brjille-rein, 
And he bends him to Mer ear, 

With the musical tones of the old refrain 
That ladies delight to hear. 

And his words are pleasant as rain that patters 
Low on the laughing leaves, 

And kind as the cheery sun that flatters 
The gold of the harvest sheaves. 


And his hand it is on her bridle-rein, 
And his look it is on her cheek— 

He needs not to tell her over again 
Of the guerdon that he would seek— 

But oh, the telling! ‘tis like the smelling 
Of the mignonette and the rose; 


_ For no matter how long you sing love’s song, 


You can never come to its close! 
Howarp GLYNDON. 


4 OR, 


THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtnor or “ My Lapy’s Money,” “ Tur Moonstong,” 
*No Name,” “Tux Woman 1n Wuirte,” ETO. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
COOKING. 


Tne day after the political meeting was a day 
of departures at the pleasant country house. 

Miss Darnaway was recalled to the nursery at 
home. The old squire who did justice to Mr. 
Wyvil’s port-wine went away next, having guests 
to entertain at his own house. A far more seri- 
ous loss followed. The three dancing men had 
engagements which drew them to new spheres of 
activity in otherdrawing-rooms. They said, with 
the same dreary grace of manner, “ Very sorry 
to go;” they drove to the railway, arrayed in the 
same perfect travelling suits of neutral tint; and 
tiey had but one difference of opinion among 
them—each firmly believed that he was smoking 
the best cigar to be got in London. 

The morning after these departures would have 


been a dull morning indeed, but for the presence | 


of Mirabel. 

When breakfast was over, the invalid Miss Ju- 
lia established herself on a sofa with a novel. 
Her father retired to the other end of the house, 
and profaned the art of music on music’s most 
expressive instrument. Left with Emily, Cecilia, 
and Francine, Mirabel made one of his happy 
suggestions. ‘We are thrown on our own re- 
sources,” he said. ‘“ Let us distinguish ourselves 
by inventing some entirely new amusement for 
the day. * You young ladies shall sit in council, 
and I will be secretary.” He turned to Cecilia. 
“The meeting waits to hear the mistres¥ of the 
house.” 

Modest Cecilia appealed to her school friends 
for help, addressing herself in the first instance 
(by the secretary’s advice) to Francine, as the eld- 
est. They all noticed another change in this va- 
riable voung person. She was silent and subdued, 
and she said, wearily, “‘ 1 don’t care what we do; 
shall we go out riding ?” 


& 


The unanswerable objection to riding as a form 


of amusement was that it had been more than 
once tried already. 
prising was anticipated from Emily when it came 
to her turn. She, too, disappointed expectation. 
“Let us sit under the trees,” was all she could 
suggest, “and ask Mr. Mirabel to tell us a story.” 

Mirabel laid down his pen, and took it on him- 
self to-reject this proposal. ‘ Remember,” he 
remonstrated, “that I have an interest in the di- 
versions of the day. You can’t expect me to be 
amused by my own story. I appeal to Miss Wy- 


vil to invent a pleasure which will include the | 


secretary.” 

Cecilia blushed and looked uneasy. “TI think 
I have got an idea,” she announced, after some 
hesitation. ‘“ May I propose that we all go to 
the keeper’s lodge?” There her courage failed 
her, and she hesitated again. 

Mirabel gravely registered the proposal, as far 
as it went. “ What are we to do,” he inquired, 
“when we get to the keeper’s lodge ?” 

“We are to ask the keeper’s wife,” Cecilia 

roceeded, “‘to lend us her kitchen.” 

“To lend us her kitchen,” Mirabel repeated. 


* “ And what are we to do in the kitchen ?” 


Cecilia. looked: down bashfully at her pretty 
hands crossed on her lap, and answered, softly, 

* Cook our own luncheon.” 

Here was an entirely new amusement, in the 
most attractive sense of the word! Here was 
charming Cecilia’s interest in the pleasures of the 


* Begun in Harper's No. 1409, 


Something clever and sur- 


| Don’t. be discouraged ! 


table so happily inspired, that the grateful meet- 
ing offered its tribute of applause, even includ- 
ing Francine. The members of the council were 
young ; their daring digestions contemplated @ith- 
out fear the prospect of eating tlfeir own ama- 
teur cookery. The one question that troubled 
them now was what they were to cook. 

“I can make an omelet,” Cecilia ventured to 


say. 

x: If there is any cold chicken to be had,” Em- 
ily added, “I undertake to follow the omelet with 
a mayonnaise.” 

“There are clergymen in the Church of Eng- 
land who are even clever enough to fry potatoes,” 
Mirabel announced—“ and I am one of them. 
What shall we have next? A pudding? Miss 
De Sor, can you make a pudding ?” 

Francine exhibited another new side to her 
character—a diffident and humble side. ‘I am 
ashamed to say I don’t know how to cook any- 
thing,” she confessed. “You had better leave 
me out of it.” 

But Cecilia was now in herelement. Her plan 
of operations was wide enough even to include 
Francine. ‘ You shall wash the lettuce, my dear, 
and stone the olives for Emily’s mayonnaise. 
You shall have a com- 
panion; we will send to the rectory for Miss 
Plym—the very person to chop parsley and sha- 
lot for my omelet. Oh, Emily, what a morning 
we are going to have!” Her lovely blue eyes 
sparkled with joy; she gave Emily a kiss which 
Mirabel must have been more or less than man 
not ‘to have coveted. “I’m so excited,” cried 
Cecilia, completely losing her head, “I don’t 
know what to do with myself!” 

Emily’s intimate knowledge of her friend ap- 
plied the right remedy. “Do your duty,” she 
gravely suggested. ‘You must provide us with 
our materials. Give the cook your orders.” 

Cecilia instantly recovered her presence of 
mind. She sat down at the writing-table, and 
made out a list of eatable productions in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world, in which every other 
word was underlined two or three times over. 
Her serious face was a sight to see when she 
rang for the cook, and the two held a privy coun- 
cil in a corner. 7 

On the way to the keeper’s lodge, the young 
mistress of the house headed a procession of serv- 
ants carrying the materials. Francine followed, 
held in custody by Miss Plym—who took her re- 
sponsibilities seriously, and clamored for instruc- 
tion in the art of chopping parsley. Mirabel and 
Emily were together, far behind; they were the 
only two members of the company whose mi ids 
were not occupied in one way or another by 
the kitchen. 

“This child’s play of ours doesn’t seem to in- 
terest you,” Mirabel remarked. 

“T am thinking,” Emily answered, “of what 
you said to me about Francine.” 

“TI can say something more,” he rejoined. 
“When I noticed the change in her at dinner, I 
told you she meant mischief. There is another 
change to-day, which suggest$ to my mind that 
the mischief is done.” 

“ And directed against me ?” Emily asked. 

Mirabel made no direct reply. It was impos- 
sible for him to remind her that she had, no mat- 
ter how innocently, exposed herself to the jea- 
lous hatred of Francine. ‘ Time will tell us what 
we don’t know now,” he replied, evasively. 

“You seem to have faith in time, Mr. Mirabel.” 

“The greatest faith. Time is the inveterate 
enemy of deceit. Sooner or later every hidden 
thing is a thing doomed to discovery.” 

** Without exception ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, positively, “ without ex- 
ception.” 

At that moment Francine stopped and looked 
back at them. Did she think that Emily and 
Mirabel had been talking together long enough ? 
Miss Plym—with the parsley still on her mind— 
‘advanced to consult Emily’s experience. The two 
walked on together, leaving Mirabel to overtake 
Francine. He saw, in her first look at him, the 
. effort that it cost her to suppress those emotions 
which the pride of women is most deeply inter- 
ested in concealing. Before a word had passed 
he regretted that Emily had left them together. 

“T wish I had your cheerful disposition,” she 
began, abruptly. ‘I am out of spirits, or out of 
temper—I don’t know which—and I don’t know 
why. Do you ever trouble yourself with think- 
ing of the future?” 

“ As seldom as possible, Miss.De Sor. In such 
a situation as mine most people have prospects 
—I have none.” 

He spoke gravely, conscious of not feeling at 
ease on his side. If he had been the most mod- 
est man that ever lived, he must have seen in 
Francine’s face that she loved him. 

When they had first been presented to each 
other she was still under the influence of the 
meanest instincts in her scheming and selfish 
nature, She had thought to herself, “ With my 
money to help him, that man’s celebrity would 
do the rest; the best society in England would 
be glad to receive Mirabel’s wife.” 

As the days passed, strong feeling had taken 
the place of those contemptible aspirations: Mi- 
rabel had unconsciously inspired the one passion 
which was powerful enough to master Francine 
—sensual passion. Wild hopes rioted in her. 
Measureless desires which she had never felt be- 
fore united themselves with capacities for wick- 
edness, which had been the horrid growth of a 
few nights—capacities which suggested even 
viler attempts to rid herself of a supposed rival- 
ry than slandering Emily by means of an anony- 
mous letter. Without waiting for it to be offer- 
ed she took Mirabel’s arm and pressed it to her 
breast as they slowly walked on. The fear of 
discovery which had troubled her after she had 
sent her base letter to the post, vanished at that 
inspiriting moment. She bent -her head near 
enough to him when he spoke to feel his breath 
on her face. 


“There is a strange similarity,” she said, soft- 
ly, “between your position and mine. Is there 
anything cheering in my prospects? I am far 
away from home—my father and mother wouldn’t 
care if they never saw me again. People talk 
about my money! What is the use of money to 
such a lonely wretch as I am? Suppose I write 
to London, and ask the lawyer if I may give it 
all away to some deserving person? Why not to 

ou ?” 

“My dear Miss De Sor—!” 

' “Tg there anything wrong, Mr. Mirabel, in 
wishing that I could make you a prosperous 
man ?”’ 

“You must not even talk of such a thing!” 

“ How proud you are!” she said, submissively. 
“Qh, I can’t bear to think of you in that misera- 
ble village—a position so unworthy of your tal- 
ents and your claims! And you tell me I must 
not talk about it. Would you have said that to 
Emily if she was as anxious as I am to see you 
in your right place in the world ?” \ 

‘¢T should have answered her exactly as I have 
answered you.” | 

“She will never embarrass you, Mr. Mirabel, 
by being as sincere as I am. Emily can keep 
her own secrets.” 

“Is she to blame for doing that ?” 

“It depends on your feeling for*her.” 

“What feeling do you mean ?” : 

“Suppose you heard she was engaged to be 
married ?” Francine suggested. 

Mirabel’s manner studiously cold and formal 
thus far—altered on a sudden. He looked with 
unconcealed anxiety at Francine. ‘Do you say 
that seriously ?”’ he asked. 

“T said, ‘Suppose.’ I don’t exactly know that 
she is engaged.” 

What do you know?” 

“Oh, how intérested you are in Emily! 
admired by some people. Are you one of them ?”’ 

Mirabel’s experience of women warned him to 
try. silence as a means of provoking her into 
speaking plainly. The experiment succeeded. 
Francine returned to the question that he had 
put to her, and abruptly answered it: 

“You may believe me or not, as you like—I 
know of a man who is in love with her. He has 
had his opportunities, and he has made good use 
of them. Would you like to know who he is?” 

“T should like to know anything which you 
may wish to tell me.” He did his best to make 
the reply in a tone of commonplace politeness— 
and he might have succeeded in deceiving a man. 
The woman’s quicker ear told her that he was 
angry. Francine took the full advantage of that 
change in her favor. 


“T am afraid your good opinion of Emily will 


be shaken,” she quietly resumed, “ when I tell 
you that she has encouraged a man who is only 
drawing master at a school. At the same time, 
a person in her circumstances—I mean she has 
no money—ought not to be very hard to please. 
Of course she has never spoken to you of Mr. 
Alban Morris ?” 

‘“* Not that I remember.” 3 3 

Only four words—but they satisfied Francine. 

The one thing wanting to complete the obsta- 
cle which she had now placed in Emily’s way was 
that Alban Morris should enter on the scene. 
He might hesitate; but if he was really fond of 


Emily, the anonymous letter would sooner or | 


later bring him to Monksmoor. In the mean 
time her object was gained. She dropped Mira- 
bel’s arm. 

“Here is the lodge,” she said, gayly. “I declare, 
Cecilia has got an apron on already! Come, and 
cook.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
SOUNDING. 


MiraBEL left Francine to enter the lodge by 
herself. His mind was disturbed: he felt the 
importance of gaining time for reflection before 
he and Emily met again. 

The keeper’s garden was at. the back of the 
lodge. Passing through the wicket-gate he found 
a little summer-house at a turnin the path. No- 
body was there: he went in and sat down. 

At intervals he had even yet encouraged him- 
self to underrate the true importance of the feel- 
ing which Emily had awakened in him. There 
was an end to all self-deception now. After what 
Francine had said to him, this shallow and frivo- 
lous man no longer resisted the all-absorbing in- 
fluence of love. He shrank under the one terri- 
ble question that forced itself on his mind: Had 
that jealous girl spoken the truth ? 

In what process of investigation could he trust 
to set this anxiety at rest? To apply openly to 
Emily would be to take a liberty which Emily 
was the last person in the world to permit. In 
his recent intercourse with her he had felt more 
strongly than ever the importance of speaking 
with reserve. He had been scrupulously careful 
to take no unfair advantage of his opportunity 
when he had removed her from the meeting, and 
when they had walked together, with hardly a 
creature to observe them, in the lonely outskirts 
of the town. Emily’s gayety and good-humor 
had not led him astray: he knew that these were 
bad signs viewed in the interests of love. His 
one hope of touching her deeper sympathies was 
to wait for the help that might yet come from 
time andchance. With a bitter sigh he resign- 
ed himself to the necessity of being as agreeable 
and amusing as ever: it was just possible that he 
might lure her into alluding to Alban Morris if 
he began innocently by making her laugh. 

As he rose to return to the lodge, the keeper’s 
little terrier, prowling about the garden, looked 
into the summer-house. Seeing a stranger, the 
dog showed his teeth and growled. 

Mirabel shrank back against the wall behind 
him, trembling in every limb. His eyes stared 
in terror as the dog came nearer, barking in high 
triumph over the discovery of a frightened man 
whom he could bully. Mirabel called out for help. 


She 


j changed the subject. 


‘A laborer at work in the garden ran to the place 
and stopped with a broad grin of amusement at 
seeing a grown man terrified by a barking dog. 
“Well,” he said to himself, after Mirabel had 
passed out under protection, “there goes a cow- 
ard if ever there was one yet.” 

Mirabel waited a minute behind the lodge to 
recover himself. He had been so completely un- 
nerved that his hair was wet with perspiration. | 
While he used his handkerchief, he shuddered at 


| other recollections than the recollection of the 


dog. “After that night at the inn,” he thought 
“the least thing frightens me.” 

He was received by the young ladies with cries 
of derisive welcome. ‘Oh, for shame! for shame! 
here are the potatoes already cut, and nobody to 
fry them !” 

Mirabel assumed the mask of cheerfulness— 
with the desperate resolution of an actor amus- 
ing his audience at a time of domestic distress. 
He astonished the keeper’s wife by showing that 
he really knew how to use her frying-pan. Ce- 
cilia’s omelet was tough—but the young ladies 
ate it. Emily’s mayonnaise sauce was almost as 
liquid as water—they swallowed it nevertheless, 
by the help of spoons. The potatoes followed, 
crisp and dry and delicious—and Mirabel became 
more popular than ever. “He is the only one 
of us,” Cecilia sadly acknowledged, ‘‘ who knows 
how to cook.” 

When they all left the lodge for a stroll in the 
park, Francine attached herself to Cecilia and 
Miss Plym. She resigned Mirabel to Emily, in 
the happy belief that she had paved the way for 
a misunderstanding between them. 

The merriment at the luncheon table had re- 
vived Emily’s good spirits. She had a light- 
hearted remembrance of the failure of her sauce. 
Mirabel saw her smiling to herself. ‘“ May I ask 


_ what amuses you ?” he said. 


“T was thinking of the debt of gratitude that 
we owe to Mr. Wyvil,” she replied. “If he had 
not persuaded you to return to Monksmoor, we 
should never have seen the famous Mr. Mirabel 
with a frying-pan in her hand, and never have 
tasted the only good dish at our luncheon.” 

Mirabel tried vainly to adopt his companion’s 
easy tone. Now that he was alone with her, the 
doubts that Francine had aroused shook the pru- 
dent resolution at which he had arrived in the 
garden. He ran the risk, and told Emily plainly 
why he had returned to Mr. Wyvil’s house. 

“Although I am sensible of our host’s kind- 
ness,” he answered, ‘‘I should have gone back to 
my parsonage—but for You.” 

' She declined to understand him seriously. 
“Then the affairs of your parish are neglected, 
and I am to blame,” she said. 

“Am I the first man who has neglected his 
duties for your sake?” he asked. “I wonder 
whether the masters at school had the heart to 
report you when you neglected your lessons ?” 

She thought of Alban, and betrayed herself 
by a heightened color. The moment after she 
Mirabel could no longer 
resist the conclusion that Francine had told him 


the truth. 


“When do you leave us 9” she inquired. 

“To-morrow is Saturday—I must go back as 
usual,” 

““And how will your deserted parish receive 
you ?” 

He made a desperate effort to be as amusing 
as usual. 

“IT am sure of preserving my popularity,” he 
said, “‘ while I have a cask in the cellar and a 
few spare sixpences in my pocket. The public 
spirit of my parishioners asks for nothing but 
money and beer. Before I went to that weari- 
some meeting I told my housekeeper that I was 
going to make a speech about refurm. She didn’t 
know what I meant. I explained that reform 


might increase the number of British citizens 


who had the right of voting at elections for Par- 
liament. She brightened up directly. ‘Ah!’ she 
said, ‘ I’ve heard my husband talk about elections. 
The more there are of them, he says, the more 
money he’ll get for his vote. I’m all for reform.’ 
On my way out of the house I tried the man who 
works in my garden on the same subject. He 
didn’t look at the matter from the housekeeper’s 
sanguine point of view. ‘I don’t deny that Par- 
liament once gave me a good dinner for nothing 
at the public-house,’ he admitted. ‘ But that was 
years ago—and (you'll excuse me, sir) I hear no- 
thing of another dinner to come. It’s a matter 
of opinion, of course. I don’t myself believe in 
reform.’ There are specimens of the state of 
public opinion in our village!” He paused. Em- 
ily was listening, but he had not succeeded in 
choosing a subject that amused her. He tried a 


‘topic more nearly connected with his own inter- 
. ests—the topic of the future. 


“Our good friend 
has asked me t6 prolong my visit after Sunday’s 
duties are over,” he said. ‘I hope I shall find 
you here next week ?” 

“Will the affairs of your parish allow you to 
come back ?” Emily asked, mischievously. 

“The affairs of my parish—if you force me to 
confess it—were only an excuse.” 
_ “ An excuse for what ?” 
. “An excuse for keeping away from Monks- 
moor—in the interests of my own tranquillity. 
The experiment has failed. While you are here, 
I can’t keep away.” 

She still declined to understand him seriously. 
“ Must. I tell you in plain words that flattery is 
thrown away on me?” she said. 
_“Flattery is not offered to you,” he answered, 
gravely. “I beg your pardon for having led to 
the mistake by talking of myself.” Having ap- 
pealed to her indulgence by this act of submis- 
sion, he ventured on another distant allusion to - 
the man whom he hated and feared. “Shall I 
meet any friends of yours,” he. resumed, “ when 
I return on Monday ?” 

~“ What do you mean ?” 

-“T only mean to ask if Mr. Wyvil expects any 
new guests.” 
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As he put the question, Cecilia’s voice was 
jeard behind them calling to Emily. They both 
‘urned round. Mr. Wyvil had joined his daugh- 
ter and her two friends. He advanced to meet 
oe some news for you that you little ex- 
pect,” he said. “A telegram has just arrived 
from Netherwoods. Mr. Alban Morris has got 
leave of absence, and is coming here ‘to-mor- 
row.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


\ LESSON FOR A FIRST READER, 


I see a book. It is a First Reader. A First 
Reader is a book for very young children. 

And being a book for very young children, con- 
taining in a condensed form the milk of litera- 
ture, who would have imagined that it ever could 
have by any possibility become the means of 
bringing the greatest confusion and vexation to 
a grown-up? But it did. I, Samuella Golden, 
am that grown-up. And I am the author, or 
nearly the author (under the ablest supervision, 
[ frankly confess), of that First Reader. 

The way it came about was this. I have always 
been passionately fond of children. When but a 
decidedly small specimen of humanity myself I 
adored all the smaller specimens with whom I 
chanced to meet. At the tender age of six, there 
being then no baby at my own home, I deliber- 
ately entered the home of our washer-woman one 
day, knowing her to be absent at the time, and 
stole her five-months-old Patsey from the cradle 
in which he was peacefully sleeping, and in spite 
of his kicks and yells, when he awoke to the sit- 
uation, I managed to carry him safely to our 
house—fortunately not far distant—and place 
him in the arms of my very much astonished 
mother. And when he was reclaimed and car- 
ried away again by his rightful owner, I sat me 
down on the floor with a bang, and opened my 
mouth to its utmost width, and lifted up my voice 
to its utmost height, and refused most emphatic- 
ally to be comforted. 

This love of little ones did not diminish in the 
least as I grew in stature and in years. On the 
contrary, it seemed to increase, and it became as 
natural: for me to talk baby talk to and make 
baby rhymes for every wee darling that came in 
my way as it was for me to breathe. And for 
the older youngsters I had always a story ready 
—some simple thing about simple things, but, by 
virtue of creation, my own. And having con- 
trived to be an unobserved listener to several of 
these stories, and having also learned from Sue, 
his little niece, that I ‘made up out of my own 
head” the jingles with which she often sought to 
entertain him, Mr. Erickson, our school-master-- 
and a very clever fellow too—said to me one 
aftérnoon, “ Miss Golden, I have undertaken a 
task in which I think—nay, I am sure—that you 
can, if you will, be of great assistance to me.” 

“And pray what may that task be?” asked I, 
wonderingly. 

“The preparation of a First Reader,” he re- 
plied. “*I do not expect the pecuniary results to 
* be princely, though no doubt you would realize 
enough to compensate you for whatever time you 
might expend; but the practice would be excel- 
lent for you, and perhaps open the way for better 
paying literary work.” 

“Literary work,” repeated I. ‘“ Why, I never 
even dreamed of such a thing.” 

“ Did you not 2” he said, with a smile. ‘ Well, 
you are not the first person who has remained 
in ignorance of his or her particular talent until 
a friend discovered it. But are you willing to 
give me a helping hand with the book ?” 

“Most willing,” said I. “Tell me plainly what 
[ am to do, or to try to do, and I will begin this 
very evening.” 

And I did begin that very evening, and ex- 
tremely glad I was todoso. For I had already, 
although April had scareely set in, trimmed my 
usual amount of spring hats and bonnets, which 
—our community not following strictly, for good 
and sufficient reasons, the decrees of fashion— 
also included most of the summer ones, thereby 
cutting off that source of income for four or five 


months, And it had been highly necessary that. 
another source should be discovered immediate- 


lv. From which statement you will naturally in- 
fer that the Golden family was golden only in 
name. It was. Otherwise, of course I mean in 
a money sense, it was nickelly, and not that to as 
great an extent as desirable. . 
Father—well, any kind of steady business seem- 
ed to disagree with father; consequently he con- 
tributed to our support only by fits and starts. 
Daniel, our eldest boy, worked faithfully as an 
assistant book-keeper in a publishing house in 
New York city, and sent nearly half his salary to 
mother the first of every month. George, our 
youngest boy, was clerk (with a hope of some 
(day becoming-one of the firm) at the Wildwood 
ceneral store; and I, as I have intimated above, 
_ Was the Wildwood milliner. But work as hard 
as we might, Daniel, George, and I, we could do 
lo more, even with the intermittent helps from 
father, than take care of ourselves and the rest 
of the family in the humblest way. (The rest 
of the family consisted of mother—a darling— 
<randmother—another darling—and three of the 
“Weetest, cunningest little girls, two, five, and 
“IX years old, that ever needed to be taken care 
of.) So, as you may well imagine, I was not 
ouly delighted, but extremely delighted, to get the 
chance of assisting Mr. Erickson with the Reader. 
-\nd I confided as much to Matt Brewster when 
‘“e were coming home from church together the 
ext Sunday evening. “ Because, you see, Matt,” 
“wid T, “if T succeed with this, maybe I can go on 
: "iting until’—and I caught my breath at the 
. ‘ldness of the idea—“I am found worthy of a 
ace In the juvenile magazines, and, as a suc- 
cessful writer, I could help the family much 
‘uore than I can now, for literary work is for 


~declared Matt, decisively. 


all seasons, and millinery only for two or three 
months out of the whole year.” 

“You forget,” said Matt, “ your rich uncle who 
is coming here from Australia soon, and who will, 
no doubt, so arrange things that the family will 
need no help at all from your hands.” | 

“Oh dear!” said I, “so I did. But he has for- 
gotten us for so many years—ever since I was 
five, and I was nineteen on my last birthday—that 
now he has condescended to remember our exist- 
ence, and promise us a visit, it’s no wonder that 
I can’t keep him in mind. And we are not sure 
that his coming will benefit us any: He may be 
a cranky old man, and very hard to please. It 
is more than likely he is;for father (with whom 
he could never agree, though he is his only bro- 
ther) tells me he was an unusually cranky young 
one.” 

‘Oh, you must make him pleased with you,” 
“You have one ad- 
vantage, and a great one, over the others. You 
are his goddaughter, you know.” 

‘“‘T know it to my sorrow,” I assented. ‘ Sam- 
uella! What a name to give an unfortunate girl 
baby! If it hadn’t been for that saving ‘ Ella,’ 
what would I have done? Fancy a woman’s 
being called ‘Sam’ all her life!” 

“* But you will do your best to get into the old 
— good graces, won’t you ?”’ said Matt, coax- 
ingly. 
“ Well, yes, I will, since your heart seems to be 
set upon it,” I promised, though I wondered at 
the time why he was so anxious that I should 
become a favorite of Uncle Sam’s. ‘“T’ll do ev- 
erything but give up the Reader.” 

Matt Brewster was chief proprietor of the store 
where my brother George was clerk, and he was 
also my acknowledged lover. The latter fact 
made me the envy of half the girls in Wildwood, 
for Matt was considered the handsomest and most 
fascinating young bachelor in the place. He was 
tall and slender, with very fair hair, light blue 
eyes, a straight nose, and a small mouth. 

=Mrs. Leroy, the young wife of old Captain Le- 
roy—looked up to with great respect by three- 
fourths of the population of Wildwood, because 
she had her bonnets and gloves straight from 
Paris, gave it as her opinion that his brow was 
too narrow, and his chin too retreating. ‘“ Give 
me,” she said, calmly and coolly, “ the school-mas- 
ter, any day, in preference. He is not quite as 
tall, but his shoulders are broader, so is his fore- 
head, and he has a certain manly look and way 
about him that is utterly lacking in Mr. Matthew 
Brewster.” 

Strange as it may appear, J did not feel as in- 
dignant at this adverse criticism of my betroth- 
ed (by-the-way, I bad stipulated at the time of our 
engagement, now two months old, that marriage 
should not be thought of for at least two years) 
as some of the other girls did. Nettie Haley, 
for instance—daughter of Haley the builder, with 
a snug little fortune in her own right, inherited 
from her mother—was particularly wroth. 

‘She only talks that way,” she said, referrin 
to Mrs. Leroy, “ because she wants to seem dif- 
ferent from everybody else, just as she sends to 


Paris from this out-of-the-way village for her bon-. 


nets and gloves. Why, there’s no comparison 
between the two men. Matt dances beautifully ; 
Mr. Ericksen don’t dance a step. Matt sings 
lovely; Mr. Erickson can only join in a bass. 
Matt has a complexion like a girl’s; and Mr. 
Erickson has one like—like—” | 

‘A man’s,” { suggested, mischievously, as she 
paused for a comparison. 

“Oh, pshaw, Ella, what a tease you are! And 
about your own beat, too! But I don’t really 
believe you know”—and here she heaved a deep 
sigh—“ what a lucky girl you are.” 

Well, I began the Reader, and soon became so 
absorbed in my work that everything I cast 
eyes upon instantly resolved itself into a First 
Lesson. Did the butcher stop at the door, “I 
see a man; he is a butcher; a butcher sells 
meat,” immediately flashed through my brain, 
Did one of my intimate friends call, I greeted her 
in mv mind with, “I see a girl; her name is 
May” (or Lib, or Molly, whichever it might be) ; 
“she comes to tell some news.” My very dreams 
were haunted by like examples. I saw the queer- 
est things. Their names were gibberish. _ They 
played strange and ridiculous pranks. But for all 
that—perchance in consequence ot all that—the 
book progressed rapidly, and the first hundred 


lessons were almost completed, when mother re- ' 


ceived a letter from a cousin of hers, dated from 
tlre same place in Australia from which Uncle 
Sam’s had come. It read as follows: 


Dear SaraH,—Your brother-in-law starts for 
Wildwood ina few days. I trust that he will ar- 
rive safely, and bring you permanent relief from 
your pecuniary troubles. You will find him much 
changed in personal appearance—the result of 
several hard fights in which he has been engaged 
—since you last saw him. Never handsome, he 
is now—peculiar-looking. I write this especially 
to warn you, and to have you warn the others, 


not to allude in the slightest way to the physical 


blemishes it will be impossible for you not to 
observe, as any such allusion would have the ef- 
fect of rousing him to furious anger. With love 


‘to Samuella, upon whom he seems inclined to 


look with favor, and kind remembrances to the 
rest, 1 am yours faithfully, Tom.” 


And not very long after the reception of this 
letter Uncle Sam made his appearance. He was 


“ neculiar-looking,” to use a favorite remark of 


one of our oldest citizens, “ with a vengeance.” 
His head was bald in spots, as though the hair 
had beén“ pulled out by great handfuls, and his 
face was all awry. Add to this the expression 
of an ogre, and you will not wonder that the 
children, who had been hastily dressed at news of 
his approach, were as hastily withdrawn to the 
kitchen when he arrived. Poor little darlings, 
we got them away just in time, for their lips had 


begun to quiver and their eyes to grow big with 
frightened surprise. ‘ They will get used to him 
by degrees,” whispered my mother, as I gave 
each of them a re-assuring kiss. ‘‘ And now, Ella 
dear, fo back and do your best to entertain him 
until your father comes in, while I see about the 
dinner.” 

I returned to the parlor. I sat down opposite 
our visitor. I found a dreadful fascination in 
his unsymmetrical face. I could not remove my 
eyes from it. I essayed to speak,but before my 
mouth was fairly open Uncle Sam bent his 
shaggy brows and growled, “‘ And so. you’re Sam, 
are you? And what do you see that you stare in 
that way ?” 

And then the spirit of that First Reader, in 
spite of all that I could do to resist it, took com- 
plete possession of me. I replied slowly and dis- 
tinctly: “I see a man; he is a queer-looking man ; 
he has a crooked nose; he has a crooked mouth ; 
he has a crooked chin; he has crooked eyes; he 
has an awful scowl; he is a rich man. I am 
a poor girl. I would rather be a pretty poor girl 
than a rich crooked man. 

And that was the last of our expectations from 
Uncle Sam. He arose, thundered forth some 
words which I can not repeat, broke all the 
mantel ornaments at one fell swoop, and left the 
house never to return again. 


Pll just add, to whom it may concern, that 
soon after the hopes of a fortune from my god- 
father were thus destroyed, my engagement to 
Matt Brewster was broken, and that young gen- 
tleman married Nettie Haley. 

As for me, I was “lucky” enough to become 
the happy wife of John Erickson. And our 
First Reader proved a perfect success. 

MarGarRetT EYTINGE. 


THE SAILING OF THE “THETIS.” 
THE Thetis, the flag-ship of the Gree ty relief 


expedition, sailed from this port for the ‘arctic . 


seas on the Ist inst., under command of Com- 
mander W.S.Scuiry. Secretaries CHANDLER and 
LINCOLN, with a party of friends, arrived from 
Washington in the morning to witness her de- 
parture. General Hancock, Chief Justice CHaRLes 
P. Daty, and Mayor Parsons, of Buffalo, were 
among the large crowd present. Many relatives 
of the officers and men were on hand to bid them 
good-by. The tug Catalpa towed the Thetis down 
the river. As she moved out into the stream the 
yards of the Colorado and Alert were manned by 
cheering sailors, and the crew of the 7’hetis scur- 
ried up ‘the ropes and gave answering cheers. 
The government officials and others accompanied 
the vessel down the bay on the United States 
ship Tallapoosa. On page 305 we give a picture 
of the Thetis as she passed Governor’s Island on 
her way out. 


THE DOG SHOW. 


Apropos of the Eighth Annual Dog Show at 
Madison Square Garden, held under the auspices 
of ‘the Westminster Kennel Club, we give on 
page 296 characteristic pictures of some of the 
principal breeds exhibited. The show is excep- 
tionally fine this year, and comprises nearly one 
thousand entries, classified as follows: mastiffs, 
48; St. Bernards, 96; Berghunde, 5; Newfound- 
lands, 15; greyhounds, 17; deer-hounds, 18; 
pointers, 114; English setters, 142; Gordon set- 
ters, 50; Irish setters, 104; Chesapeake Bay set- 
ters, 1; water-spaniels, 3; spaniels, 33; fox- 
hounds, 6; beagles, 23; Dachshunde, 7; fox-ter- 
riers, 70; collies, 53; bull-dogs, 14; bull-terriers, 
16; Skye terriers, 12; rough terriers, 14; black 
and tans, 6; Dinmonts, 3; Yorkshire terriers, 
35; terriers, 11; pugs, 34; toy spaniels, 13; 
Italian greyhounds, 4; miscellaneous, 20. 


THE AMERICAN LACROSSE 
TEAM. 

A FEW years ago it was necessary to preface 
any remarks upon lacrosse with a definition of 
the term and a detailed description of the game. 
It was not very long ago that the “crosse” was 
as rare on this side of the Canadian line as the 
Indians who were the originators of the game. 
To-day it is slowly making a place for itself both 
in this country and in Great Britain. Among the 
Indian tribes in which it was most popular it be- 
came, says an ancient writer, “the chief object of 
their lives.” It was to them the training school 
of war. A game between contending tribes was 
a mimic battle, in which hand-to-hand conflict was 
joined to systematic and concerted movement. 
The innovations made by the Canadians were in 
the direction of more concerted play and more 
scientific tactics. They were confined to no part 
of the field, but were most noticeable in the at- 
tack, where greater coolness, more tact and sys- 
tem, soon began to be displayed. 

Flourishing clubs are now scattered all over 
this country, especially in the West, and wherever 
the Canadian element is present. In New York, 
Boston, and Baltimore are teams of several years’ 
standing. The larger colleges have taken up the 
game with some ardor, and at Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and New York University are teams 
which have done themselves credit. Last season 
the first three mentioned tied for the champion- 
ship. The game is remarkable for the complete 
requisition that it makes upon the physical capa- 
bilities of each of the players. In this it is un- 
like base-ball. Endurance, pluck, skill, fleetness, 
infinite coolness and nerve, combined with a keen 
sight and quickness of limb, are required of every 
man, whatever his position. Add to this the ne- 
cessity of “team play”’—of twelve men moving 
in concerted action—and the attractions so rel- 
ished by both warlike Indian and muscular Cana- 
dian are apparent. While resembling foot-ball 


in its system of team play and in its call for en- 
durance and pluck, it differs from the ruder game 
in that it requires of each player greater speed 
and more agility, while, on the other hand, it does 
not set overmuch value upon weight, and there is 
no possibility of brutality becoming a factor of 
the game. 

For some years past several New York gentle- 
men have been interested in a movement to or- 
ganize and send to England a representative la- 
crosse team of American gentlemen. Gentlemen 
connected with the Staten Island Cricket Club, 
and with the New York Lacrosse Club, have care- 


fully canvassed the whole matter, conducting their _ 


investigations on both sides of the water. The 
present season sees their plans carried out, and 
on the 3d of May fourteen representatives from 
the six principal clubs in this country sailed for 
Liverpool on the Austral, the new Anchor Line 
steam-ship. The team has been drawn from the 
New York, Boston, and Chicago clubs, and from 
the college associations. The latter furnish seven 
of the fourteen, one hailing from Harvard, one 
from Yale, two fromi New York University, and 
three from Princeton. Lacrosse is essentially an 


amateur game, no professionalism has entered it — 


in this country, and even in Canada almost the 
only non-amateur players are the Indians. 

The first game is set for May 17, in Liverpool. 
From there the team will go to Manchester, 
thence tu Cambridge, where they will play the 
Varsity during “college week.” Next London 
will be visited, and several games plaved, includ- 
ing one game on the Hurlingham grounds. On 
the 14th of June the last game will be played, in 
Belfast, against an “all Great Britain” twelve. 

It can not but be difficult to measure the relative 
merits of the American and English players until 
they have actually crossed sticks. The gentle- 
men who compose the American team are many 
of them men who have only become acquainted 
with the “crosse” within the last three or four 
years. The game was well introduced into Eng- 
land some five or six years ago, and it has spread 
more rapidly than in this country. On the whole, 
however, the balance of experience will probably 
rest with the Americans; but the Englishmen 
will have noné of the difficulties to~ contend 
against that beset a team of strangers who have 
endured an ocean voyage, and who are playing 
a series of games and undergoing the discom- 
forts of travel. The games between the Canadi- 
ans v. Americans and Canadians v. Englishmen 
can form no criterion, for they have been played 
under such different conditions, and the Cana- 
dians have shown themselves in their national 
game so superior to all oppgnents that the data 
are quite insufficient. That both sides have de- 
cided hopes of scoring a national victory throws 
but little light upon the probability of the Amer- 
ican athlete at last winning a victory in a field 
sport against the Englishman on his own soil. 
Judging from the records of the various players, 
the tcam will be a strong one, and one hard to 
beat. Concerning the attack field, upon whom 
depends the winning of goals, it is especially dif- 
ficult to speak with any degree of certainty. It is 
composed of players of well-known skill and en- 


~durance, and individually equal to any emergency, 


but an attack field in lacrosse must be a unit, and 
until the men who hail from different clubs have 
played together and begun to get accustomed to 
each other’s methods of play it is impossible to 
estimate their united strength. The attack is 
composed of “ALEXANDER Rircney, of the York 
Club, who is an experienced player, and has filled 
the position of home on the New York team with 
marked success. F. Jonnson has occupied the 
same position on the Union lacrosse team of Bos- 
ton. He is one of the strongest men on the team, 


_and is also one of the most experienced players 


in the United States. The third man on the at- 
tack is Jonnson Por, of the Princeton team, who 


_is a most slippery dodger. ‘He played half-back 
| on the Princeton foot-ball eleven during his Jun- 


ior year, and is now captain of the lacrosse team. 
He has played lacrosse since its introduction into 
Bakimore, and of late has been playing altogeth- 
er in the attack field. CHarues C. is from 
the Harvard Club. He is an amazingly swift 
thrower, and has endurance, weight, aud speed. 
Upon these four men, all hailing from different 
clubs, the team will depend for, a strong, united 
attack. 

The position of “point” is perhaps the most 
responsible on the field: he is the key-stone of 
the defense. The defense of the American teaw 
is largely composed of men who have held thi- 
position. J. A. Stuart, of the Calumet Club of Chi- 
cago, will play point on the. American twelye 
The rest of the defense will be made up of Wixt- 
1AM A. Davis, of the Boston club; of J. A. Honae, 
Jun., formerly of the Princeton twelve; of E. P. 
Corre, of the Yale team; of J.C. Gernpv, of-the 
New York University twelve; and of Davin 
Brown, of the New York club. All of these have 
played point on their respective teams, and should 
therefore be able to play any position on the de- 
fense with plenty of “head.” H. W. Hatt, one 
of the fielders, has several pretty dodges, which are 
often used with much effect, and as a close check- 
er he has few equals. J. K. Simson, of the Bos 
ton club, is a good general athlete, and has all 
the qualities that fit him for centre field. It 
only remains to speak of H. H. Batcu, who has 
been a prime mover in the undertaking, and F. 
S. Wuee.er, both of New York. The former is a 
player of much experience, and the latter plays 
the all-important position of goal. He has stood 
for some years between the flags in all the games 
his club has played, and has proved himself a good 
general player as well as a quick, fearless goal- 
keeper. A noticeable feature of the team is the 
speed of some of the heavier men, three or 
four men having most creditable records in the 
100, 220, and 440 yard dashes. The endurance, 
too, of none of the men can be doubted. All that 
seems to be required is care and perfect unity of 
action to secure success. 
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A DEFENSE OF MR. BLAINE, 


Ma. WituiaM WALTER PHELPs IN REPLY TO THE 
Byvenine 
Counse IN LEGISLATION AND BUSINEss. 


To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

Sirn,—On April 7 you made formal charges 
avainst James G. Blaine. They are the same 
which were made cight years ago, and which 
were, I think, at that time satisfactorily answer- 
ed. Lest others, however, may, like yourself, 
have forgotten everything except the misstate- 
ments, you. must permit me to remind you of 
the facts. I thivk I may claim some qualifi- 
cations for the task. I have long had a close 
personal intimacy with Mr. Blaine, and during 
many years have had that knowledge and care 
of his moneyed interests which men absorbed 
in public affairs are not inapt to devolve upon 
friends who have had financial training and ex- 
perience. I do not see how one man could know 
another better than I know Mr. Blaine, and he 
has to-day my full confidence and warm regard. 
I am myself somewhat known in the city of New 
York, and think Ihave some personal rank with 
you and your readers... Am I claiming too much 
in claiming that there is not one among you who 
would regard me as capable of an attempt to 
mislead the publie in any way? With this per- 
sonal allusion—pardonable, if not demanded, un- 
dev the circumstances—I proceed to consider 

your charges. 

“ The first charge is really the one upon which 
all the others hinge. I give it in full and in 
your own language, only italicizing some of 
your words, in order that my answer may be the 
clearer. You say: 

**In the _— session of Congress in 1869 a bill was 
before the House of Represeftatives which sought to 
renew a land grant to the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railroad, of Arkansas, in which some Mr. Blaine's 
Sriends were interested ; that an attempt to defeat it 
by an amendment was made, and its promoters were 
in despair; that at this juncture Mr. Blaine, being then 
Speaker of the House, sent a mesxage to General Lo- 
gan to make the point of order that the amendment 
was not germane to the purposes of the bill; that this 
point of order was accordingly raised, and promptly 
#ustained by Mr. Blaine as Speaker, and the bill was 
‘in this manner saved; that Mr. Blaine wrote at once 
to the promoters, calling attention to the service he 
renlered them, and finally, after some negotiations, se- 
cured from them, as their-reward for it, “~~ appointment 
as selling agent of the bonds of the road, on commis- 

’ gion, in Maine, and received a number of such bonds 

as hix percentage; that the leading feature of this 

transaction appeared in two letters of his afterward 
male public, dated respectively June 29 and October 

4, 1569.” 


Your error isin the facts. Mr. Blaine’s friends 
were not connected with the Fort Smith: and 
Litthe Rock road at the time of the passage of 
this bill. Those to whom you refer as his friends 
were Caldwell and Fisher. The bill passed in 
Aywil, 1869. In April; 1869, Mr. Blaine did not 
know that there was any such man as Caldwell; 
and Fisher, who was Mr. Blaine’s friend, did not 
know that there was any such enterprise as the 
Little Rock Railroad in the world. The evidence 
of these assertions Was before Congress, was un- 
cottradicted, atid is within your reach. On the 
20th of June, nearly eighty days after Congress 
had adjourned, Mr. Blaine, from his home in 
Maine, wrote to Fisher, and spoke of Fisher's 
“offer to admit him to a share in the new rail- 
road enterprise.’’, Fisher had introduced the 
‘subject to Mr. Blaine for the first time a week 
before at the great Music Festival at Boston. 
He told him there that Mr. Caldwell, whom Mr. 
Blaine had not yet seen, had now obtained con- 
trol of the enterprise, and had invited Fisher to 
join him. At that time Fislicr was a sugar re- 
finer of considerable wealth in Boston, had been 
a partner of Mr. Blaine’s brother-in-law, and 
through him had made Mr. Blaine’s acquaint- 
anee. The offer Mr. Blaine refers to in his letter 
was Fisher’s offer to induce Caldwell, if he could, 
to let Mr. Blaine lave a share in the bed rock 
of the enterprise. Mr. Fisher failed to do this, 
and Mr. Blaine never secured any interest in the 
eating of the Fort Smith and Little Rock Rail- 
What interest, then, did Mr. Blaine obtain ? 
An interest in the securities of the company. 
How? By purchase, on the same terms as they 
were sold on the Boston market to all applicants 
—sold tu Josiuh Bardwell, to Elisha Atkins, and 
to other reputable merchants. He negotiated 
fora block of the securities, which were divided, 
us is usual in such enterprises, into three kinds, 
first mortgage bonds, second mortgage bonds, 
und stock. The price, I think, was three for one ; 
that is, the purchaser got first mortgage bonds 
for his money, and an equal amount of second 
mortgage or land grant bonds and of stock 
thrown in as the basis of possible protit. I may 
be mistaken as to the price, but I think not. I 
went myself at this time into several adventures 
of the kind on that ratio, and have always un- 
derstood that Senator Grimes and his friends got 
their interests in the Burlington and Missouri 
road, a branch of the Union Pacific, on the same 
basis of three for one. It was the common ra- 
tio in that era of speculation. Mr. Blaine con- 
ecived the idea that he might retain the second 
mortgage bonds as profit, and sell the first mort- 
vayve bonds with the stock as a bonus. He be- 
lieved the first mortgage bonds were good, and 
he disposed of them to his neighbors in that 
faith, and with the determination toshield them 
from loss in case of disaster. Disaster came. 
The enterprise, like so many others of the kind, 
proved a disappointment, and the bonds depre- 
ciated. Mr. Blaine redeemed them all. In one 
or two cases only had he gtveri a guarantee. In 
none Other was there any legal obligation, but 
he recognized a moral claim, and he obeyed it to 
his own pecuniary loss. I can not but feel that 
the purchasers of these bonds would have fared 
worse had they been compelled to look to many 
of those who have sought to give an odious in- 
terpretation to Mr. Blaine’s honorable conduct. 
The arrangement for the purchase of the block 
of securities was made in June or July. The 
sales of the first mortgage bonds out of the block 
were continued through the months of July, 
August, and September, 1869. The transaction 
‘was nearly closed when, in the letter of October 
4, Mr. Blaine wrote to Fisher aud told him the 
Parliamentary story of the 9th of April. Mr. 
Blaine had come across it while looking over 
the Congressional Globe, with a natural curiosity 
to see what had been his decisions during the 
first six weeks of his Speakership, and he wrote 
of it to Fisher us an item in the legislative his- 


tory of the enterprise into which they had both 


Post” — REVIEW oF Mr. BLAINE’s 


gress to the Legislatures of the States. 


-the letters in which he 


subsequently entered. It concerned a bill to re- 
new a land grant, made long before the war, to 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad. The 
bill had passed the Senate without opposition, 
and there was no one objecting to it in the 
House, but the advocates of the Memphis, El 
Paso, and Pacific Railway bill sought to attach 
their bill to itas an amendment. This El Paso 
bill was known at the time as General Fremont’s 
scheme, and had been urged upon Congress be- 
fore. It was unpopular, and was openly opposed 
by General Logan. Wedded to the Little Rock 
bill it would gain strength, but the Little Rock 
bill would lose strength, and a just measure, 
universally approved, would be killed in the ef- 
fort to pull through with it this objectionable 
measure, which was generally disapproved. Mr. 
Blaine’s letter to Fisher will tell the rest of the 
story. He wrote: “In this dilemma, Roots, 
the Arkansas member, came to me to know what 
on earth he could do under the rules, for he said 
it was vital to his constituents that the bill 
should pass. I told him that the amendment 
was entirely out of order, because not germane, 
but he had not sufficient contidevee in his know- 
ledge of the rules to make the point. But he 
said General Logan was opposed to the Fremont 
scheme, and would probably make it. I sent 
my page to General Logan with the suggestion, 
and he at once made the point. I could not do 


otherwise than sustairf it, and so the bill was’ 


freed from the mischievous amendment, and at 
once passed without objection.”’ Mr, Blaine 
added these very significant words: ‘‘ At that 
time I had never seen Mr. Caldwell, but you can tell 
him that, without knowing it, I did hin a great fa- 
vor... .I thought tlre point would interest both 
you and Mr. Caldwell, though occurring before ei- 
ther of you engaged in the en rise.” 

This seems, Mr. Editor, to dispose of your first 
charge. The bill was a just one, and Mr. Blaine’s 
friends had no interest in it when it passed the 
House. Eighty days after the House adjourned 
Mr. Blaine asked his friends, who had in the 
mean time taken hold of the enterprise, and had 
offered him some interest, to let him in as a part- 
ner. They refused. They did, however, sell him 
a block of securities on the same terms they sold 
them to others, and it proved an unfortunate pur- 
chase, for he sold them ont among his friends, 
believing them valuable, and took them all back 
when they depreciated in value. The letter of 
Mr. Blaine, written long after the transaction, is 
his complete vindication. To give it a semblance 
of evil you assign a date to it six months before 
it was actually written. The late Judge Black, 
after an investigation of the whole subject, de- 
clared in his characteristic style that ‘‘ Mr. 
Blaine’s letter proved that the charge’ (which 


you repeat against him) ‘‘ was not only untrue, 


but impossible, and would continue so to prove 
until the Gregorian Calendar could be turned 
around and October made to precede April in 
the stately procession of the year.”’ 

Your second charge consists of two parts. 
The first part is that Mr. Blaine wrongfully as- 
serted that ‘‘the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
road derives its life and value and franchise 
wholly from the State of Arkansas, whereas the 
evidence subsequently taken discloses the fact 
that the road derived the value on which these 
bonds were based from the act of Congress of 
which Mr. Blaine secured the passage.’’ It will 
be found that you have inaccurately quoted Mr. 
Biaine’s language, or rather that you put lan- 
guage into his mouth which be never used. 
What Mr.-Blaine did say was, *‘ The railroad 
company derived its life, value, and franchises 
from the State of Arkansas.’’ And Mr. Blaine 
stated the precise truth. What are the facts? 


More than thirty years ago Congress granted to 


the States of Missouri and Arkansas a certain 
quantity of public lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain lines of railway. The franchises 
which should be granted to the companies that 
should build the road were expressly left by Con- 
Mr. 
Blaine spoke, therefore, with absolute precision 
of language, a8 he usual] 
that ‘‘the Little Rock Railroad Company de- 
rived its life, value, and franchises wholly from 
the State of Arkansas,” just as‘the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company derives its life, value, 
and franchises from the State of Illinois, though 
enriched by a land grant from the United States, 
just as the Little Rock road was. 


The second part of your second charge is that 


Mr. Blaine did not speak truthfully when he 
asserted that he “* bought the bonds at precisely 
the same rates as Others paid.’’ There is no ey- 
idence anywhere to sustain this accusation. I 
have already said any person could negotiate 
for them on the one-for-three basis, just as Mr. 
Blaine did, and many availed themselves of the 
opportunity. The price paid was not in the 
least affected by the fact that Mr. Blaine had al- 
ready arranged to sell the securities at a higher 
price than he paid for them. He did this with 
the determination, honorably maintained, that 
he would make good any loss which might ac- 
crue to the purchasers. These sales did not 
change the price paid to Fisher, and the proof 
that they did not is found in the fact that Mr. 
Blaine paid it to him in full. You speak in this 
connection of Mr. Blaine’s being appointed an 
agent to sell the bonds of the company. No 
such appointment was ever made, and no evi- 
dence suggests it. Mr. Blaine negotiated for his 
securities at a given price, which was paid in full 
to Mr. Fisher. 

Your third formal charge relates to an alleged 
connection of Mr. Blaine with a share in the 
Northern Pacific enterprise. You charge this in 
the face of the fact that in Mr. Blaine’s letter, in 
which you find-the subject referred to, was his 
distinct asseveration that he ‘“‘ could not himself 
touch the shure.’’ Have you seen any evidence 
thathedid? Ihave not. The Northern Pacitic 
Ruilroad Company has been organized and re- 
organized, and recently reorganized a second 
time. Its records of ownership and interest 
have passed under the official inspection of at 
least a hundred men, many of whom are politic- 
al enemies and some of whom are, to my know- 
ledge, personal enemies of Mr. Blaine, and there 
has never been a suggestion or hint from any of 
these that in any fornr whatever Mr. Blaine had 
the remotest interest in the Northern Pacific 
Company. If one of your associates has such 
evidence, it is right that he should produce it. 

Your fourth charge is that after Mr. Blaine 
got possession of the so-called Mulligan letters 
‘*he subsequently read such of them as he 
leased to the House in aid of his vindication.” 

he answer is that Mulligan’s memorandum of 
ad numbered and in- 


does, when he stated | 


dexed each one of them was produced, and num- 
ber and index corresponded exactly with the 
letters read. This was fully demonstrated on 
the floor of the House, and is a part of its 
records, 

You repeat the charge that Mr. Blaine reccived 
a certain sum from the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company for seventy-five bonds of the Little 
Rock road. You say this without a particle of 
»roof, You say it against the sworn denial of 

homas A. Scott, who was the party alleged to 
have made the negotiation. You say it against 
the written denial of Mr. Sidney Dillon, presi- 
dent of the company; against the written deniul 
of E. H. Rollins, treasurer of the company; 
against the written denial of Morton, Bliss, & 
Co,, through whose banking house the transac- 
tion was alleged to haye been made. Against 
this mountain of direct and positive testimony 
from every one who could by any possibility 
have personal knowledge of the alleged transac- 
tion you oppose nothing but hearsay and suspi- 
cion as the ground of a serious charge against 
the character of a4 man long eminent in public 
life. The courtesy which admits me to your 
columns prevents my saying what I think of 
your recklessness in this matter. 

Your fifth charge arraigns Mr. Blaine’s policy 


as an executive officer, and your last charge is 


that of his packing conventions in his own favor. 
I do not desire to dwell upon either. This is 
not the place to review his foreign policy, to 
which you refer, and I am content to remark 
that however much some Eastern journals may 
criticise, it is popular with a large majority of 
the American people. It is simply an American 


policy, looking to the extension of our commerce © 


among the nations of this continent, and steadi- 
ly refraining from European complications of 
every character. 

The charge of packing conventions needs no 
answer. This is the third Presidential campaign 
in which Mr. Blaine has been undeniably the 
choice of a large proportion of the Republican 
party. In each of them he has had the active 
opposition of the national Administration, with 
the use of its patronage againsthim. Mr. Blaine 
has control of no patronage. He has no machine. 
Machine and patronage have been persistently 
against him. hatever prominence he has en- 
joyed has been conferred by the people. He has 
no means, not open to every citizen, of influ- 
encing public opinion. No campaign in his fa- 
vor originated elsewhere than among the people. 
He has never sought office. He never held a 
position to which he was not nominated by the 
unanimous voice of his party. He has not sought 
the Presidency. Circumstances made him a can- 
didate in 1876, almost before he was aware of it. 
In 1880 he did not wish to enter the canvass. I 
was one of a small party of intimate friends who 
in a long conference in February, 1880, persuaded 
him that it was his duty. He has done nothing 
to make himself a candidate this year. He has 
asked no man’s support. He has written no 
letters, held no conversation, taken no steps 
looking to his candidacy. He has never said to 
his most intimate friends that he expected or 
desired the nomination. } 

If, upon a review of the whole case, you should 
charge that it would have been better and wiser 
for Mr. Blaine to have refrained from making 
any investment in a railroad that had directly or 
indirectly received aid from the legislation of 
Congress, I should be ready to agree with you, 
not because the thing was necessarily wrong in 
itself, but because it is easy for such matters to 
be so opr sented as to appear wrong. But why 
should Mr 
bation and criticism when so many other Sena- 
tors and Representatives have been similarly 
situated? I know of my own knowledge that 
Governor Morgan, Mr. Samuel Hooper, Senator 
Grimes, and many of my friends while in Con- 
gress acquired and held interests in such enter- 
prises; and neither you, nor I, nor the people 
suspected the transaction to be wrong, or that it 
ee them an advantage over other investors. 

hy entertain and publish that suspicion against 
Mr. Blaine alone? When I sat as delegate at 
large in the last National Convention, Senator 
Edmunds and Senator Windom were botl can- 
didates for the ogg and I should gladly 
have supported either. Senator Edmunds was 
understood to have a block of Burlington and 
Missouri securities, and Senator Windom had 
not only a block in the securities of the North- 


ern Pacific Company, but was one of its direct-— 


ors. Yet you find no fault with these gentle- 
men. Nor would you and I differ in giving the 
highest rank to Senator Grimes; but both he 
and Senator Edmunds acquired their interests 
in the Burlington and Missouri road when they 
were in the Senate. They both supported the 
bill to restore the land grant to their road. It 
was passed on the same day with the Little 
Rock bill. Both measures were just, and both 
were passed in the House and Senate without a 
dissenting vote. Why must we suspect that 
Mr. Blaine had a secret and corrupt motive and 
that other members and Senators had none ? 
Let me add a circumstance which seems to 
me to be not only significant but conclusive of 
Mr. Blaine’s conscious innocence in this Fort 
Smith transaction. He voluntarily made him- 
self a party of record in a suit against the Fort 
Smith and Little Rock Railway Company in the 
United States Circuit Court, which involved the 
nature and sources of his ownership in the prop- 
erty. This was before he was named for the 
Presidency. If he had obtained this ownership 
— would he have courted this pub- 
icity | 
I inte thus ventured, Mr. Editor, to make an- 
swer to the charges you have brought against 
Mr. Blaine. There are other charges equally 
baseless which I have read, but in other papers, 
so that I may not claim your space to deny or 
answer them. I give twoexamples. Mr. Blaine 
is represented as the possessor of millions, while 
I personally know that he was never the pos- 
sessor of the half of one million. He was repre- 
sented as living for the past ten years in palatial 
grandeur in Washington. He sold that palatial 
mansion, with all its furniture, to Mr. Travers 
for $24,500, and got all that it was worth. But 
ou are responsible only for such charges as you 
bow made, and I have therefore made answer 
to them authoritatively over my own name, and 
I challenge denial of any substantial fact I have 
stated. Your attacks are not on Mr. Blaine 
alone; oe are on his friends as well, and these 
are certainly a larger and more devoted body of 
supporters than can be claimed by any other 
man in public life. It seems to me, as I recall 
those in every station who are proud to be num- 


. Blaine be selected for special repro- 


-the offer. 


bered among them, that I recognize many of the 

ablest, truest, and most honorable of our coun- 

trymen. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPs, 
WasHineton, April 23, 1884. 


MR. BLAINE’S RAILROAD 
TRANSACTIONS. 
-° [From the New York Evening Post, April 26.) 


EVERYBODY who knows Mr. William Walter 
Phelps knows that he is a ‘warm and devoted 
friend; in fact, he has ‘‘a talent for friendship.” 
The fact that a politician is in “trouble” does 
not freeze the currentofhissympathy. Itis only 
a few weeks since he proposed to take even poor 
Keifer to his bosom. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he should, though after three wecks’ 
delay, have come to the rescue of Mr. Blaine 
whose ardent supporter and admirer he has al. 
ways been. But we think we can make it clear 
that he would have been a wiser and more judi- 
cious friend if he had let the matter alone. “The 
natural thing, under the circumstances, for Mr. 
Phelps to do was to print the documentary ev- 
idence on which Mr. Blaine’s character has been 
assailed. We shall now, in spite of the heavy 
demands it makes on our space, do it for him 
adding such comments as may be necessary. He 
will not find it pleasant reading, and much of it 
will appareutly be new to him. 

The story about. Mr. Blaine’s connection with 


_the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad had 


been floating about a good deal in the spring of 
1876. So he metit in the House in this fash on, 
April 25 of that. year, admitting that he held 
bonds of the roud: 


“* As to the question of the propriety involved in a 
member of Congress holding afi investment of this 


_kind, it must be remembered the lands were granted to 
the State of Arkansas, and not to the railroad compa- 


ny, and that the company derived its life, franchise, 
and valne wholly from the State, and to the State the 
company is amenable and answerable, and not in any 
sense to Ci ess. Since I purchased the bonds but 
one act of Con has passed in any way touching 
the subject, and that was merely to rectify a previous 
mistake in jegislation. 

“In the seven intervening years since Little Rock 
and Fort Smith bonds were placed on the market, I 
know few investments that have not been more affect- 
ed by the legislation of Congress. But this case does 
not require to be shielded by any such comparisons or 
citations; for I repeat that the Little Rock road derived 
all that it had from the State of Arkansas, and not from 
Congress. It was in the discretion of Congress to give 
or withhold from the State, but it was solely within the 
discretion of the State to give or withhold from the 
Little Rock Railroad Company.” 


This statement was accepted by the public 
naan Pog a conclusive answer to the charge 
against Mr. Blaine. It continued to. be so con- 
sidered till June 7, 1876, when the investigation 
and the publication of his letters revealed the 
amazing fact that it was not true; that the fran- 
chises and securities of the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith Railroad had no value unless the land 
grant to the State, which.was in danger of laps- 
ing, were renewed by act of Congress. Mr. 
Blaine not only knew this in 1876, but knew it 
in 1869. In that year Mr. Warren Fisher took a 
contract to build the road—with the aid of the 
land grant, of course. That he was directly in- 
terested in getting the act passed which was to 
provide the money to pay the cost is highly prob- 
able, though not proved. The date on which he 
made the offer to Mr. Blaine of a share in the 
enterprise does not appear in the evidence, but 
it must have been made very soon after the pas- 
sage of the bill (April 9) and the making of the 
contract, as appears by the following letter: 


* Aveusta, June 29, 1869. 

**My pear Me. Fisuer,—I thank you for the article 
from Mr. Lewis. It is good in itself, and will do good. 
He writes like a man of large intelligence and compre- 
hension. Your offer to admit me to a participation in 
the new railroad enterprise is in every respect as gen- 
erous as I could expect or desire. I thank you very 
sincerely for it, and in this connection I wish to maxe 
a suggestion of a somewhat selfish character. It is 
this: Yon spoke of Mr. Caldwell’s offer to dispose of 
a share of his interest to me. If he really desires todo 
s0, I wish he would make the proposition definite, so 
that I could know just what to depend on. Perhaps 
if he waits till the full development of the enterprise 
he may grow reluctant to part with the share; asd I 
do not by this mean ow 5 distrust of him. Ido not feel 
that I shall prove a dead-head in the enterprise if I once 
embark in it. I see various channels in which I know 
I can be usefal. 

** Very hastily and sincerely, your friend 

JAMES 


G. Brace. 
“* Mr. Fisher, India Street, Boston.” 


He recurs to the subject a few days later: 


** Avcusta, Maing, July 2, 1869. 
**My pkak Mr. Fisure,—You ask me if I am satie- 
fied with the offer you made me of a share in yom new 
railroad enterprise. Of course I am more than satis- 


fied with the terms of the offer; I think it a mast /ib- 


eral proposition. If I hesitate at all, it is from con- 
siderations in no way connected with the character of 
Your liberal mode of dealing with ne in 
all our business transactions of the eg) ry 
has not passed without my full appreciation. What I 
wrote you on the 27th was intended to bring Caid well 
to a definite proposition. That wasall. I go te Bos- 
ton by the same train that carries this letter, ard will 
cal] at your office to-morrow at12m. If you don't hap- 
pen to be in, no matter; don’t put yourself to any 
uble about it. Yours, J. G, B. 
** Mr, Fisher, Jun.” 


. Fisher was then proposing to assign his con- 
tract to Caldwell, but did not actually do so till 
September following. Mr. Blaine waited all 
summer for a *‘ definite proposition’’ from Cald- 
well, but none came. So he proceeded to re- 
fresh his memory and Fisher’s, as follows: 


‘‘Aueusta, Maine, October 4, 1969. 
“My Sir,—I spoke to you a short tinre ago 
about a point of interest to your railroad campany 
that occurred at the last session of Con It was 
on the last night of the session, when the bill ranewing 
the land grant to the State of Arkansas for the Little 
Rock road was reached, by Julian, of Indiana, chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee, and by i 
titled to the floor, attempting to put in the Bij] as an 
amendment to the Fremont El Paso scheme—a scheme 
probably well known to Mr. Caldwell. The Botise was 
thin, and the lobby in the Fremont intere# had tif 
thing all set up, and Julian’s amendment wax likely to 
revail if brought toavote. Root, and the other mem- 
ers from Arkansas, who were doing their best for 
their own bill, to which there seemed to be no objec- 
tion, were in despair, for it was well known that the 
Senate was hostile to the Fremont seheme, and if the 
Arkaneas bill had gone back to the Senate with Jaliau’s 
amendment, the whole thing would have gone on the 
table and slept the sleep of death. In this dilemma 
Root came to me to know what on earth he could do 
under the oo he said, it was vital to hig constit- | 
uents that the bill should pass. 1 told him that Ju- 


t en- 


lian’s amendment was entirely out of order, becaure not 
a But he had not sufficient confidence in his 
owledge of the rules to make the point, but he said 


te 


/ 
‘ 
i 
at 
- 
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Logan was opposed to the Fremont scheme, 
erobably make the point. I sent my page 
. General Logan with the suggestion, and he at once 
= de the point. I could not do otherwise than sus- 
rw it, and so the bill was freed from the mischievous 
tmendment moved by Julian, and at once passed with- 
. t that time I had never seen Mr. 


jection. A 
on well, but you can tell him that, without knowing 


id hi at favor. 
it, He yours, James G. 


« W, Fisher, Jun., Eaq., No. 24 India Street, Boston.” 

‘ll be seen from this that he had been al- 

of this point of interest”’ to Fish- 
ve but was eager to bring it to Caldwell’s no- 
tice. So he wrote again on the sume day, this 
time speaking of the bill frankly ‘as “ your 
Fisher's] bill.”” At this date, Mr. Phelps eva- 

sively says, ** the transaction was nearly closed.” 
It may have been, but Mr. Blaine’s expectations 


ed losed : 
were LOL C “ Avcusta, Mating, October 4, 1869. 


Me. Fisuer,—Find inclosed contracts of 
the arb named in my letter of yesterday. The re- 
maining contracts will be completed as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances will permit. I iuclose you a part of the 
Conaressional Globe of April 9, conta ning the point to 
which I referred at some length in my previous letter 
of to-day. You will find it of interest to read it over, 
and see what'a narrow escape your bill made on that 
list night of the session. Of course it was my plain 
duty to make the ruling when the point was once 
raised. If the Arkansas men had not, however, hap- 
ned to come to me when at their wits’ ends and in 
despair, the bill would undoubtedly have been lost, or 
at amen postponed for a year. I thought the point 
would interest both you and Caldwell, though occur- 
ring before either of bp engaged in the enterprise. 
beg you to understan 
courtesy with which you have treated me in this rail- 
roid matter, but your conduct toward me in business 
matters has always been marked by unbounded liber- 
ality in past years, and of course I have naturally come 
to the conclusion to expect the same of you now. You 
urge me.to make as much as I fairly can out of the ar- 


pe 


rangement into which we have entered. It is natural 


that I should do my utmost to this end. J am bother- 
ed by only one thing, and that is definite and expressed 
arrangements with Mr. Caldwell. I am anxious to ac- 
quire the interest he has promised me. But I do not get 
a definite understanding with him as I have with you. 
I shall be in Boston in a few days, and shall then have 
an opportunity to talk matters over fully with you. 
I am disposed to think that whatever I do with Mr. 
Caldwell must really be done through re Kind re- 
gards to Mrs. Fisher. Sincerely, G. Buaing, 
» 


“W, F., Jun., Esq.” 

These two letters : were undoubtedly due to 
his anxiety to have that ruling, which he had 
‘the curiosity”. to hunt up, weigh in the bar- 


gain he was expecting. 
Was the interest he had already acquired such 


‘‘as was sold on the Boston market to all appli- | 
cants’?? Nothing of the kind. In that case’ 


Fisher’s offer would not have been as “ gener- 
ous’? as Mr. Blaine ‘could expect or desire”’ 
(June 29). Nor would it have been a *‘ most lib- 
eral proposition” with which he would have 
been “nore than satisfied’ (July 2). Nor would 
it have called forth from him the promise that 
he would vot be a dead-head in the enterprise”’ 
(June 29). If the purchase of the bonds ‘on 
the Boston market’’ had inspired these feelings 
in applicants,’ Mr. Fisher would have been 
smothered in gratitude. Mr. Phelps seems to 
know little or nothing about this matter, appar- 
ently because he has not taken the trouble to 
read the evidence. Mr. Warren Fisher testified 
before the committee that he never ‘‘sold to 
James G. Blaine any. bonds of the Little Rock 
-and Fort Smith Railroad’’; that the bonds he 
gave Mr. Blaine were “for other parties’ (p. 89, 
‘Evidence taken before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’), and the sale of them was — 
through Mr. Blaine. Subsequently Mulligan, 
jis book-keeper, produced Fisher’s account 
with Mr. Blaine. The nature of Fisher’s trans- 
actions with Blaine, who, owing to objections 
by members of the committee, was described as 
‘*the third party,” or as ** A,’’ was such that 
‘*A sold to parties in Maine, on Fisher’s ac- 
count, $130,000 of common stock, $130,000 of 
preferred stock, and $130,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, and the third party was to get $130,000 
of land grant bonds and $32,500 of first mort- 
gauge bonds for his share in the transaction.’’ 
For all this Fisher received only $130,900 in cash. 
The memorandum-book submitted by the wit- 
ness showed in the margin the amounts payable 
as commission to Mr. Blaine by Mr. Fisher. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Blaine did not tell 
the truth when he said that the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad Company owed nothing, 
‘*‘in any sense,”? to Congress, and that he did 
not confine himself to the use of the word ‘‘com- 
pany’? (April 25, 1876). Mr. Phelps is now in 
our columns on this point guilty of something 
very like a quibble, and is himself the person 
who inaccurately reports Mr. Blaine’s language. 
Mr. Blaine was not as sly as Mr. Phelps sup- 
poses. He said both road’’ and company,” 
aud meant road when he said company. Nor 
did Mr. Blaine tell the truth when he said ‘he 
bought the bonds at precisely the same rate as 
others paid”; nor does Mr. Phelps speak truly 
when he says that “there is no evidence which 
suggests”? that Mr. Blaine was appointed an 
agent to sell the bonds of the company. Since 
Mr. Phelps is an honorable mun, this simply 
shows that he has not read the evidence. He 
Will find a flood of it on pp. 90, 94, 95, 1 , 
of the “Evidence taken before the Judiciary 
Committee” of the House in May, 1876. Mr. 
Blaine was made such agent on “liberal” and 


even “generous” terms, and sold $130,000 of - 


the bonds under the arrangement, and afterward 
took back a number of them—say seventy-five 
—from the persons to whom he sold them, and 
who could not or would not bear the loss caused 
by their depreciation. 

What became of these bonds which he took 
back? We said in our article of April 7 that 
there was ‘ strong but not conclusive evidence” 
that they were taken off his hands by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Mr. Phelps, who seems to read 
very carelessly, describes this as a positive 
‘charge,”” made ‘ without a purticle of proof.” 
What he produces as Saproat again shows that 
he has not read the evidence. The witness At- 
kins, a director of the Union Pacific, testified 
that the seventy-five Little Rock and Fort Smith 
bonds were bought by the Union Pacitic Rail- 
road Company for $64,000 when they were worth 
only $37,500 (p. 91). The witness Mulligan tes- 
ified that Atkins told him his belief that the 
bonds came from Mr. Blaine to Mr. Thomas A. 
Scott, and that he got the Union Pacific to take 
them off his hands at the high rate (p. 9). At- 
kins denied this, but did not question Mulligan’s 
veracity. He thought it must be a misiake. 
Mulligan also testified that he (Atkins) made the 
sulue statement to Mr. Blaine personally. The 


that I thoroughly appreciate the — 


witness Fisher was under the impression that 
the seventy-five were Bluine bonds, and in a cor- 
respondence with Blaine touching a settlement, 
thought he answered Blaihe’s complaint about 
his losses in the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
transaction by referring to this excellent sale to 
the Union Pacific, without eliciting any contra- 
diction from Blaine (p. 119). The witness Har- 
rison, a government director of the Union Pa- 
cific, testified that on discovering the seventy- 
five bonds among the assets of the company, he 
moved av investigation, but was ‘‘ taken aside”’ 
by Mr. Rollins, the secretary and auditor of the 
.company, and asked to withdraw his motion, as 
it would injure Mr. Blaine; and that he subse- 
quently found it impossible to have the matter 
inquired into (pp. 18-21). The witness Rollins 
could not remember who told him the bonds 
came from Mr. Blaine, and found his memory 
would not work on this point, but did not know 
why the company should have bought the bonds 


of anybody (pp. 27-28). The witness Thomas A. | 


Scott testified that he bought the bonds of 
Caldwell (Blaine’s friend) at eighty cents on the 
dollar, and sold them to the Union Pacific Com- 
ny at the same price he gave, eighteen months 
ater, when they were worth only fifty or sixty 
cents on the dollar. The reason the company 
made this very peculiar investment, by which it 
paid $22,750 more than the market value of the 
securities, was, he said, that it owed him a con- 
siderable amount for salaries and other services 
(pp. 47-50). From whom Caldwell obtained them, 
and on whose account he made this remarkable 
sale, did not appear, beeaaas ‘Caldwell was in Eu- 
rope in 1876. The inqu#y was interrupted at 
this point, too, by Mr. Bhaine’s illness. But the 
evidence, we repeat, taken in connection with the 
relations of all the parties, strongly pointed to 
the sale of the bonds to Mr. Tom Scott, at near- 
2 double the market rate, by Caldwell on 
laine’s behalf, and a subsequent and more ex- 
traordipary sale of the same bonds to the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, the whole followed 
by a general hushing up of the matter, and a 
great failure of memory on the part of all con- 
cerned. Mr. Phelps’s citation of Mr. Sidney Dil- 
lon, E. H. Rollins, and Morton, Bliss, & Co. is 
simply worthless, though probably made with- 


out intent to deceive, because he has evidently - 


not read the evidence. Morton, Bliss, &. Co. 
were no more likely to know anything about the 
transaction than the New York Postmaster who 
delivered ‘their letters. The affectation of in- 
‘dignant surprise with which Mr. Phelps meets 
this would be most audacious if he-were speak- 
ing in his own behalf, but is pardonable in an en- 
thusiastic advocate. 

Mr. Phelps’s answer, in so far as it relates to 
the Northern Pacific transaction, calls for no 
fresh comment. He evidently knows nothing 
about it. We shall therefore simply reproduce 
Mr. Blaine’s letter, and the passage relating to 
it in our article of April 7: 

** Aveusta, Maina, November 25, 1870. 

** My pear Ma. Fisuer,—A year ago and more I spoke 
to you about purchasing an interest in the Northern 
Pacific Railroad for yourself and a you might choose 


’ to associate with yourself. The matter passed by with- 


out my being able to control it, and nothing more was 


said about it. Since then the Jay Cooke contract has . 


been ‘fected, the additional legislation has been ob- 
tained, and 230 miles of the r are well-nigh complet- 
ed, and the whole line will be d forward rapidly. 
By a atrange revolution of circumstances. I am again 

le to control an interest, and if you desire it you can 
have it. The whole road is divided into twenty-four 
shares, of which Jay Cooke & Co. have twelve. The 
interest I speak of is one-half of one-twenty-fourth, or 
one-one-hundred-and-ninety-second of the entire fran- 
chise, being that proportion of the eighty-one millions 
of stock that are being divided as the road is built, and 
a like proportion of the Land Company stock that is 
formed to take and dispose of the 52,000,000 acres of 
land covered by their grant as Amended by the law of 
last session. The amount of stock which this 1-192 
would have in the end would be about $425,000, and the 
number of acres of land it represents is nearly 275,000. 


The road is being built on the 7-30 bonds, $25,000 to 


the mile, which Jay Cooke takes at 90. Instead of 
mortgaging the land, they make a stock company for 
its ownership, dividing it pro rata among the holders 
of the franchise. The whole thing can be had for 
$25,000, which is Jess than one-third of what some other 
sales of smal! interests have gone at. I donot suppose 
you would care to invest the whole $25,000. I thought 
for a small flyer eight or ten of you in Boston might 
take it—$2500 each. For $2500 thus invested you would 

et ultimately $42,000 stock and the avails of some 
37,000 acres of land. Five of you at $5000 each would 
have a splendid thing of it. 

“The chance is a very rare one. I can’t touch it, 
but I obey my first and best impnise in offering it to 


ou. 
All anch chances as this since Cooke got the 
road have been accompanied with the obligation to 
take a large amount of the bonds at ninety, and hold 
them not less than three years. I will be in Boston 
Tuesday noon, and will call be,“ you. Of course if 
you dpn’t want it, let it pass. You will receive an im- 
mediate issue of stock to a considerable amount, and 
certificates of land stock also. Of course, in conferring 
with others, keep my name quiet, mentioning it to no one 
uniess to Mr. Caldwell. 1 write under the presumption 
that you have returned, but I have heard nothing. 


** Yours 
“J. G. 


This offer was accepted by Fisher, as appears 
from the following (p. 128): 
‘*‘ Received ofjWarren Fisher, Jun., $25,000 in trust, 
in consideration of which I am to deliver to said Fisher 
roperly authenticated certificates of an interest in the 
North Pacific Railway Company, equivalent to one- 
eighth part of one of the twenty-four principal shares 
in which the franchise stock of said company are di- 
vided ; certificates to be in the name of Elisha Atkins. 
‘‘ Witness my hand. JAMES G. BLAINE.” 
On this particular transaction we remarked, 
on April 7: = 
‘‘Tt appears from acts of Congress relating to 
the road, none of which are of older date than 
July 2, 1864, that the authorized stock was 
$100,000,000, with a Jand grant, estimated by the 
Commissioners of Public Lands at 47,000,000 
acres, or 74,423 square miles. The line of road 
was 2000 miles long, and at the time of Blaine’s 
letter to Fisher it was, he says, being built on 
bonds at $25,000 a mile, which would have made 
a bonded debt of $50,000,000. Mr. Blaine, as 
member of Congress and Speaker of the House, 
must be taken to have known about the circum- 
stunces of the road, and therefore there seems 
no escape from the conclusion that his offer was 
bused on the expectation that he would receive 
almost as a gift a share in an enterprise depend- 
ent for its value on legislation in which he had 
taken part. Mr. Blaine’s defense in the case of 
this transaction consisted at first of a denial 
that he bad ever had any transrction with the 
road at all, but he afterward rested on the fact 
that he had no pecuniary interest in the transfer, 


‘Nand that it was never actually made; yet though 


this might be a defense to suit against him for 
a conspiracy to defraud purchasers of stock, it 
does not affect in any way the nature of the of- 
fer. His relations with Warren Fisher were, in 
1870, as appeared from the evidence, such that 
any favor done the latter, or gift presented to 
him, had a direct pecuniary value.”’ 

The letter shows, too, that he had actually 
been in pursuit of an interest in the road a year 
previously, had failed to acquire it, and that in 
the interval additional legislation for the benefit 
of the company had taken place. 

The charge of baving obtained the letters from 
Mulligan by pledging his word of honor to re- 
turn them, and then breaking his pledge, Mr. 
Phelps, we take it for granted, tacitly confesses 
on his friend’s behalf; so that no more need be 
said about it, except that we are sure that there 
are enough voters who feel strongly about it to 
make it certain that no man who has figured in 
such a transaction shall ever sit in Washington’s 
chair. On the other points discussed by Mr. 
Phelps he has nothing new to offer, except that 
he dues not agree with the Evening Post. We 
may add that we believe Mr. Blaine’s railroad 
trunsactions have no further interest for the 
a ar and we do not mean to return to them. 

fhat gave us or anybody any interest in them 
was the chance of his being nominated for the 
Presidency, which has now, we believe, passed 
away. 


JUDGE REID. 


JupGE Frank T. the Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Tennessee, who was enthu- 
siastically nominated by acclamation, is about 
forty years of age, and is very popular through- 
out the State. He is of a distinguished family, 
and is a man of ability and culture. During the 
war he fought on the Confederate side as a pri- 
vate in Forrest’s cavalry. He is now Judge of 
the Circuit Court of his county. In accepting 
the nomination he made a strong speech, which 
was loudly cheered. He referred to the past rec- 
ord of the Democratic and Republican parties, 
denounced the repudiation of the larger part of 
the State debt, severely criticised the Railroad 
Commissioners for making low rates for the les- 
sees of the penitentiary and high rates for the 
farmers, and advocated the encouragement of 
manufacturing industries and railroads. The 
Democrats all concede that the Judge is the 
strongest man the party could haye chosen for 
the fight. 


THE OH1O CYCLONE. 


Tue cyclone which swept across the western 
part of Ohio on the 27th of April, carrying death 
and destruction in its track, was one of the most 
terrific that ever fell upon any part of the coan- 
try. At Carrollton, where it first was seen, a rep- 
utable farmer, who claims to have observed its 
formation, thus describes it: Two clouds, one 
from the south, the other from the north, seemed 
to meet, when instantly the scene became dense- 
ly black, while from the centre came blinding 
flashes, as if the heavy clouds were filled with 
writhing, twisting sheets of fire. The atmosphere 
was soon enveloped in a dense smoke-like fog. It 
seemed as if the clouds struggled with each oth- 
er and then shot forward, whirling, destroying 
everything that came in their way. 

The cyclone was there only three hundred yards 
in width, while miles further on the track of de- 
struction is fully an eighth of a mile in width. In 
passing across the Miami River the wind blew 
the gravel of the river-bed a hundred feet or 
more in the air, and scattered it over the adjacent 
fields. 

In Lescher’s Wood, just beyond Alexanders- 
ville, stately trees were felled like blades of grass 
before a scythe. The farm of Frank EICHNER 
was totally destroyed, all the buildings on it be- 
ing swept away. Mr. Eicuner thus describes the 
scene: “The cyclone came with a roar similar to 
that of a buzz saw, and the great tongue reaching 
from the black mass of clouds above was like a 
great auger boring into the earth, and where the 
funnel touched the earth clouds of black smoke 
rolled up to the heavens. On it came like a 
monster, and as it struck the shed the shrill sound 
like a saw striking a piece of lumber resounded. 
In an instant the air was filled with the débris, 
and I valled to those on the place to run for the 
cellar. Scarcely had we. reached this harbor 
when we heard the hiss and hum of the winds, 
and then the shrill singing and cracking that told 
the tale of ruin. Hardly two minutes had elapsed 
when all was again quiet, and on emerging we 
found the sun shining brightly, and scarcely a 
breeze blowing.” But round about lay their 
dwellings, barns, sheds, even the orchard and 
forest a mass of ruins. Mr. Ercuner’s loss will 
reach $20,000. 

In a tobacco shed. about four hundred feet 
away was the family of Aaron Lucas. They had 
gone there in a spring wagon to be sheltered 
from the storm. Strange as it may appear, none 
of the family, six in number, father, mother, and 
four children, was fatally injured. The shed was 
lifted square from its foundation, carried along 
with the wind a short distance, and then com- 
pletely wrecked. One of the children, a little 
girl ten years of age, sustained a severe wound on 
the head, and the mother was slightly injured on 
the right shoulder. 

Frank Washy, who was driving along the road 
not far from the track of the storm, was blown 
out of his buggy, which was torn to pfeces and 
seattered over the surrounding country, while the 
frightened horse was lodged in a creek two hun- 
dred feet away, where he was afterward found 
dead. 

The little town of Woodburn suffered terribly, 
not a house in the place escaping. But the 
worst destruction occurred in Jamestown, about 
twenty miles from Dayton. Not a house re- 
mained standing on the main street. The five 
churches, Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, and Christian, were all wrecked. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A BILL to prevent the unlawful occupancy of 
public lands has been favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives, with documents from 
the Committee on Public Lands showing that 
foreign capitalists are among the most conspic- 
uous offenders. The aggregate of public land 
fenced in with barbed wire and occupied by for- 
eigners is several millions of acres. “ One titled 
gentleman, Marquis de Morales,” says the report, 
“has a large inclosure in Dakota of the public 
land, maintained by his retainers as against Amer- 
ican citizens.”” The marquis, it will be remem- 
bered, had a disagreement not long ago with some 
men of the region in which he has settled, Which 


resulted in loss of life. It is proposed in thie bill ° 
to give citizens power.to deal summarily with the 


trespassers. Says the report: “ The evil souglit 
to be abated is intolerable; that it has been per- 
mitted to reach its present proportions is a dis- 
grace.” 


The Washington Monument is of slow growth. 
It stopped growing last fall, at a height of 410 
feet. The process is now resumed. The end of 
the work is so near, comparatively, that an ap- 
propriation of money to defray the expenses of 
the dedication has been proposed. The oration 
is to be delivered by the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, who made the address when the corner- 
stone was laid in 1848. If the period of the 
Monument’s building shall turn out to be no 
longer than can be spanned by the life of a man, 
it will not seem so very long, after all. 


Great things in the way of swift ocean travel > 


are expected of the two Cunarders now building. 


It is asserted that they may be counted upon to 


eclipse the record recently made by the Oregon. 


One of the few instances of a balloon being 
struck by lightning is reported from the inter- 
national exposition at Turin, where a captive 
aerostat was exploded by a lightning-bolt after 


‘it had ascended a short distance. 


The owners of Goat Island, in Niagara River, 
value the property at a million dollars. Goats 
occupy. several million dollars’ worth of land in 
the upper part of this city, too. 


The editor of a Northwestern journal, the R-t 
Portage Progress, makes this unequivocal an- 
nouncement: “I still support my reputation by 
publishing a newspaper, and my family by saw- 
ing wood.” 


Floods and dramatic festivals, riots and operas, 
do not work well together even in Cincinnati. It 
is estimated that there will be a deficit of about 
$30,000 to be made up by those who guaranteed 
the expenses of the dramatic festival. Last sea- 
son the receipts of the first night equalled those 
for the whole week of this year’s entertainment. 


It was perhaps too much to expect that the um- 
pire would go on to the end of time exposing 
himself to the volleys of the lightning pitcher, 
quietly making absurd decisions, meekly endur- 
ing the jeers of the multitude, and never once 
showing by his actions that he was made of such 
stuff as ordinarily sensitive mortals are made of. 
In the course ef a game in Philadelphia a few 
days ago the umpire found the test too much for 
him, and, turning in his rage, he hurled a ball 
into the midst of the crowd that had been hoot- 
ing at him. The ball struck a man on the head, 
and a magistrate put the umpire under #500 
bonds to keep the peace. Thus the question is 
raised, Can an umpire pursue his calling without 
necessarily provoking outbreak ? 


In the course of the discussion in the Assembly 
of a bill to modify the conditions of imprison- 
ment for debt, a legislator told of a man of Sul- 
livan County who was imprisoned several years 
ago for not paying a debt of $35, who has al- 
ready cost the county about $800 for board, and 
who refuses to be released. After the speaker 
had gone deeply into the question whether this 
man ever could be compelled legally to give up 
his cell, a witty Irish member from this city sug- 
gested that the desired object might be attained 
by removing the jail and leaving the prisoner 
where he was. | | 


It is suggested by Mr. Americus Symmes, son 
of the noted theorist, that the Greely relief ex- 


pedition should steer for that alleged region known 


as Symmes’s Hole if it is desired to be of service 
to the lost navigator. Greely, inadvertently or 
on purpose, sailed over the edge into the hollow 
of the globe, Mr. Symmes says, ° 


Wherever two or three Irish patriots are gath- 
ered together there is oratory, and where there 
is Irish oratory of the patriot order there is with- 
ering denunciation of somebody for his alleged 
betrayal of “the cguse.” As the work of free- 
ing Ireland goes on, the number of Irishmen sus- 
pected by their compatriots of being informers 
grows greater. Indeed, the suspicion with which 
the patriots regard one another is becoming a 
source of greater discomfort than the zeal of the 
British detectives. If an Irish emissary in Eng- 
land is not arrested, the chances are that he will 
be accused of having purchased immunity with 
treachery, and that his death will be decreed by 
some body of avengers. On the other hand, if 
he is arrested, he may consider himself fortunate 
if his compatriots do not assume that his arrest 
is a sham intended to cover up his base betrayal 
of them. The latest to become a sufferer in this 
way is the man Fitzgerald, under arrest for his 
alleged connection with a society of murderers, 
who has been begging a correspondent to state 
that the report charging him with baving turned 
i..{uvmer is an infamous ialseliood, 


| | 
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JOHN JAY KNOX, LATE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


PuoTroGRaPusp BY Brapy. 


JOHN JAY KNOX. 


Tne subject of this sketch was born at Knoxborough, Oneida - 


County, New York, graduated at Hamilton College in 1849, and 
learned the rudiments of banking at a salary of $300 a year in the 
bank of Vernon, of which his father was President. He subse- 
quently assisted in organizing banks in Syracuse and in Bingham- 
ton under the free banking law of New York, and soon became 
well acquainted with all the provisions of that act. He was asso- 
ciated with his brother, Hon. Henry M. Knox, in a private banking 
house in St. Paul, Minnesota, for six years. He advocated the na- 
tional banking system in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine more than 
a year previous to its adoption. The attention of Secretary CaasE 
was called to this article, and when Mr. Knox visited Washington 
soon after the passage of the National Currency Act, and called 
upon Secretary he gave him a letter to Hon. McCut- 
LovGH, who was then Comptroller, in which he said, “‘ This is the 
young gentleman of whom I spoke to you,” 


In 1866 he was sent by Secretary McCu.iovcn 
to San Francisco to examine the branch mint in 
that city, and his report was published, with a 
complimentary notice by Secretary McCu.tovan, 
in the Finance Report of that year. 

In 1870 he made an elaborate report to Con- 
gress, including a codification of the mint and 
coinage laws, with important amendments. Upon 
his suggestion the coinage of the silver dollar was 
discontinued, and the bill which he prepared was 
afterward passed, and is known as “ The Coinage 
Act of 1873.” He subsequently visited New Or- 
leans, and discovered in the office of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer a defalcation of about eleven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the largest ever known in 
the history of the government. The failure of 
the First National Bank of New Orleans follow- 
ed, and he remained for some weeks in that city, 
acting as Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. 

He was appointed Deputy Comptroller by Mr. 
McCcttovGu in 1867, and Comptroller five years 
thereafter by President Grant. He was re-ap- 
pointed, without his knowledge, previous to. the 
expiration of his first term, and confirmed by 
the Senate without reference to any committee. - 

He was appointed to a third term on April 12, 

1882. He has had a continuous service of. sev- 
enteen years in the Comptroller’s office,and dur- . ~ 
ing his administration his office has not been 
subjected to any investigation until the recent at- 
tack by the shareholders of the Pacific National 
Bank of Boston, from which he has been fully 
exonerated by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

One of the leading financial writers of the coun- 
try says: “The retirement of Mr. Jonn Jay Knox 
from the office of Comptroller of the Currency is 
a loss to the public service of no common kind. 
The intelligence which he has brought to the 

‘complicated duties of his office has never been 
surpassed in any similar station, and has not been 
equalled in the particular station which he has 
so long filled. The national banking system owes 

much of its present carefulness in detail management to his mas- 
tery of all the facts and principles of sound finance. His annual 
reports embrace perhaps the most complete and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of information needful to the business man, the stu- 
dent, and the legislator that has ever been furnished in this coun- 
try on any economical subject.” There is probably no dissent 
from this opinion in the business community. | 

The Comptroller, by request, twice accompanied Secretary SHER- 

MAN and Attorney-General Devens to New York for the purpose 

of negotiating United States bonds to provide the means for the 
resumption of specie payments, and in New York arranged be- 
tween the bank officers and the Secretary a conference, which was 
afterward held in the Treasury Department, in the presence of 

Secretary Evarts, which resulted in the admission of the Assist- 

ant Treasurer to the Clearing-house, and the receipt by the Clear- 
ing-house of legal tender notes on an equality with coin in all 
payments at the time of resumption. He subsequently, by request 


| of President GaRrFIELD, accompanied Secretary Winxpom and Attor- 


HON. FRANK T. REID, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


OF sy Giers.—(See Paee 303.) 


ney-General McVeacn to New York, and arranged a conference 
between the syndicate and other bank officers, which resulted in 
the issue and successful negotiation of the three and a half per 
cent. bonds. | 

It is well known to Senator SHerman and other Senators that the 
Comptroller was the first choice of the late President GaRFIELD 
for Secretary of the Treasury, and this fact was communicated 
to him in the presence of another gentleman, to whom the Presi- 
dent said that “ he was only prevented from carrying out his origi- 
nal purpose by complications which afterward arose in feference 
to other places in his cabinet.” | 

On his retirement from the office in which he rendered such 
eminent service to the financial interests of the country, Mr. Knox 
accepted the presidency of the National Bank of the Republic, 
which owns, jointly with the First National Bank of New York, the 
“United Bank Building,” on the corner of Wall Street and Broad- 
way. It is an old institution, originally organized in 1850, and has 
a capital of $1,500,000, and a surplus of $600,000. 
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BOUND FOR THE ARCTIC OCEAN—THE DEPARTURE OF 


THE “THETIS.”—Drawn py Granav.—[Ser Pace 299. ] 
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‘a few hours later, he was alive, while his com- 


’ rescue party, who thereupon dug down to the 


now a man—Peter Ruppen by nameg-—is at pre- 
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AVALANCHES. 


Harpy a season passes in Switzerland that 
lives are not lost and property destroyed by ava- 
lanches. Avalanches fall more or less all the 
year round, but the Grundlawinen of winter and 
early spring are the most fatal and destructive. 
The records of such disasters go far back. On 
the 24th of January, 1459, the Church of St. 
Placida, at Dissentis, and the manor-house of 
Gastion were destroyed, and sixteen persons 
killed. A few days thereafter two avalanches 
broke simultaneously above Trrus (between Dis- 
sentis and Chur). Coming together in the Pun- 
taiglasthal, they formed one Lawine, and flew over 
wood and wild, leaving death and desolation in 
their wake, as far as the valley of the Vorder 
Rhein. 

In 1695 two goat-herds of Churwalden, going 
home after milking their goats, with their milk 
tins on their backs, were struck down by an ava- 
lanche. . The tin of one of them broke, and the 
warm milk, running over his head and down his 
neck, melted the snow from his mouth and nos- 
trils, so that hecould breathe. When disinterred, 


panion, whose tin had not broken, was dead. In 
1695 a peasant of Soglio (Graubiinden), hearing 
the roar of a coming avalanche, threw himself 
under the lee of a wall. The wall saved him 
from being suffocated or crushed, and he suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself; but in the struggle 
his garments got filled with snow, and the snow 
outside freezing that inside, he was incased in a 
panoply of ice, and had the greatest difficulty in 
getting home. Before undressing he had to be 
thawed. 

In 1709, when Leukerbad was swept by an 
avalanche, whereby fifty-five of its inhabitants 
lost their lives, a youth of the name of Stephen 
Roth took refuge in a cellar, and'remained there 
eight days without food or drink. He had quite 
given himself up for lost, when he thought he 
heard a sound as of spades shovelling away snow. 
On this Roth struck up a psalm, and went on 
singing until he attracted the attention of the 


cellar, and set him free. 

Avalanches play strange pranks sometimes. 
In 1806 an‘avalanche at Calancathal, in the Gri- 
sons, carried a wood bodily from one side of the 
valley to the other, and left it standing there; a 
pine-tree was planted on the roof of the parson- 
ave; and the villagers were provided with fire- 
wood for many a year without the trouble of 
fetching it. In 1824 fifty-two sledges, while 
journeving through the Scaletta Pass to Davos, 
were buried under a Schneeschild, and the wind 
of it sent the drivers and passengers spinning 
through the air as if they had been shot from a 
mortar. The snow being fortunately loose and 
powdery, and the alighting soft, nobody was 
much hurt. In March, 1824, a house in Aloer- 
thal, in which were twelve children, was over- 
whelmed by an avalanche, and turned over on its 
side. When the parents, who were absent at the 
time, returned, and dug down to the door, they 
found the dozen quite complete, and all alive! 
The house, it is hardly necessary to say, was a 
wooden chalet. In 1869 Biel, a village in the 
Valais, was struck by an avalanche, which cost 
twenty-seven of-its inhabitants their lives. An 
entire family, consisting of man and wife and 
their four children, were hurled, with their beds, 
out into the street. The parents were killed, and 
the children saved alive. From another house a 
three-year-old child was thrown in like manner 
without sustaining the slightest harm. The child, 


sent head forester of the Commune of Saas. Cat- 
tle-drovers, in their journeys over the Alps, often 
fall victims by avalanches. At certain times of 
the vear they literally carry their lives in their 
hands. 


BHORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN SEA-SICKNESS. 
S.S. Parker, Wellington, O., says: ‘* While crossing 
Lake Erie, I gave it to some passengers who were sea- 
tick, and it gave immediate relief.”—[Adv.] 


a 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh-and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Wrnstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
uscd for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.} 


No well-reguiated household should be without a 
bottle of ANGostura Bitters, the world-renowned 
appetizer and invigorator. Beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Stecert & Sons.—[(Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST 


WHEAT 
BAKING POWDER, 


Pure and Wholesome. 


Does not leave any injurious salt in the bread or bis- 
cuit, ax ordinary so-called absolutely pure powders do, 
but restores the ingredients contained in the bran 
removed in making the flour, Manufactured by 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


4 


BREAD WITHOUT YEAST. 

It is a well-known fact that bread made with 
yeast, if eaten before it becomes stale, ferments 
again in the stomach, preducing indigestion and 
numerous other complaints. Bread raised with 
Royal Baking Powder, instead of yeast, is entirely 
without this defect; but, on the contrary, is one of 
the most effectual preventives of indigestion or 
dyspepsia. By the use of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der the saccharine properties of the flour, which 
are destroyed by fermentation with yeast, are pre- 
served and the bread is made more nutritious. 
Ten per cent. more bread is baked—because of 
this saving—from the same quantity of flour. 

The Royal Baking Powder will also make sweet, 
white bread from an inferior quality of flour, a 
property possessed by no other leavening agent. 


Thus, much flour that is dark in color, or from | 


other cause is considered below the finer grades, 
and therefore much cheaper, can be utilized and 
turned into a perfectly sweet and wholesome bread. 
Nor can bitter bread ever result from the use of 
too much, or more than the required quantity, of 
Royal Baking Powder ; as, whether used in small 
or large quantities, its proportions are in such 
exact equivalents that thev always neutralize each 
other. Bread made in this way does not require 
mixing over night, but may be prepared ready for 
the oven in a few minutes; an advantage that will 
be readily appreciated by every housekeeper. 


For all these Ills 


Costiveness and _Biliousness, 
Sour Stomach, Flatulence, 
Foul Breath, and Colics, 
ailure of Appetite, 
Constipation, 
Eruptions, 


TAKE 
AYER’S 
PILLS 


Dyspepsia, 
elancholia, 
Nervous Debility, © 
orpidity of the Liver, 
Heart Disease, Headaches, 
tomach, Back and Side Pains. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


TILES of All Descriptions; 


MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 


Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


MINTON’S Campbell Tile Co,’s Tiles. 


75 and.77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated Tennis 
BALLS and BATS. 


Our new Franklin Bat can- 
2 not be surpassed. Price $5.50. 
We are sole makers of the 
Regulation Ball adopted by the U.S. N. L. T. Asso- 
ciation, April 5th, 1884. We send our New Catalogue, 
228 pages, 2000 Illustrations of Games, Tricks, Gymna- 
sium Goods, Base Ball, Tennis, Skates, New Novelties, 
aud Holiday Presents, &c., by mail for 15 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache. hemorrhoids, cereb- 


N F N rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
R | | N Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is avreca- 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


EVOES 
CO, 
PAINTS 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER 
ALKALI OR BENZINE .MADE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OILTURPENTINE 


, 


AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLORS VARNISHES BRUSHES. 
ARTISTS MATERIALS ETC. 
COR. FULTON& WILLIAM COFFIN. DEVOE &CO 


YORK CITY 


RUPTURE 


Cured without an operation or the injury trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. A.SHERMAN'’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 
way, New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
- R 1 ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


CHICACO. 


will help all, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 

in this world. Fortunes await the workers abeolutely 
sure. At once address Tsur & Co,, Augusta, Maine. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


TATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York, 
BRANCH | 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St., rey 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES ) 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. - 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fnlly wethout ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned oR and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
and 7 John St., N. 


“A CLOSE SHAVE.” 


GENUINE 
‘YANKEE SOAP 
MANCHE 


EE. 
STER, CONN., 


= 


(Copy of front Label, adopted 1840.) i 
For forty years the recognized standard for shaving. 
Lather rich, mild, and lasting. No soap in the worldso 
much counterfeited. Decisions of U.S. Courts sustain- 
ing our “ ‘T'rade-Mark "’ sent free on application. For a 

PERFECTLY PURE TOILET SOAP 
nee our Barsers’ Bar Soar.’’ Sample mailed for 8c., 

and a cake of Yankee Soap for12c. Address 
J.B. WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


PROPOSALS FOR FRESH BEEF. 

OrFice or Acting COMMISSARY OF SUBSISTENOE, 

Davips Isianp, N. Y. Harnor, April 28, 1884. 
SEALED PROPOSALS IN TRIPLICATE, | 
subject to the usual conditions, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached, will be received at this offite 
until 12 o’clock, noon, on Wednesday, May 28, 1884, 
at which time and place they will be opened in the 
presence of the bidders, for furnishing the fresh beef 
required by the Subsistence Department, U. S. Army, 
at Davids Island, New York Harbor, for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1 

Proposals must be by a guarantee with 
two sureties in the sum of $1000 and in accordance 
with the form prescribed. A proposal unaccompanied 
by such a guarantee will not be considered. , 

The successful bidder will be required to enter into 
a written contract with the United States with good 
and approved security in the sum of five thousand 
dollars ($5000), within ten days after being notified of 
the acceptance of his proposal. . 

The Government reserves the right to reject avy or 
all proposals. 4 

Proposals must be enclosed in sealed envelopes and 
marked *‘ Proposals for Fresh Beef,” and addressed to 
the undersigued. GEO. H. C 


TOILET POWDER. 
Tp 


invisible, 
impalpable, 
SPECIAL 
RICE POWDER /, 
PREPARED 


adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 4 . 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 14 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 7 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 
AND & 
‘POWDER. | 


Hyzienical 
Preparations 


for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


LD More ple are poisoned by 
r= foul Ret | 
reed ma- 


erator will keep anything | 
sweet and Price 853: 
at any R. R. station in the | 
U.8. Send for Circulars. — 
B. A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohic. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. i: 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 


Luudborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


| Toilet Requisite, po 
tir 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 
ARTISTS, 
HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 
HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882, 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


Otives, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


105 John Street, Foot of Case A 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND, O. 


(aticura 
POSIT IVE CURE 


<5 
ES or every form of 
ms SKIN & BLOOD 
"DISEASE. 
PIMPLES to SCROFUL 


Bee, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulons, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Cuticura Remeptigs. 

KRrsou.vent, the newe blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and Ppt sea of impurities and 
poisonous elements, aud removes the cause. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTioura Soap, an Skin Beautifier and 

<d from CuTioura, is indis- 
—— In treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiourna Remepixs are absolutely pure, and the only 
intallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrrer Drvue 
AND Co,, Boston, Mass. 

Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


1840. Physicians 1884. 
Highly Recommend om 


It for Chapped rr 


Th 
Toilet and 
Nursery. All 
Druggists Keep It. 
Trial Sample for Ze. Stamp. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of thore who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History 


of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


20. 
. SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
744 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. 


THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


The most convenient, strong, 
reliable button made. 
Ask your Jeweller for them. | 


We send enough elegant silk to make 4-10 inch 
vlocks for @1, including lithographic diagram — 
ing how to put them together from prize eee 
Fancy work material at 
iembroid » 40c, peroz. Samples to 

K & SUPPLY CO., 

WORK. NEW YORK SILK SUPPLY 
PAINTING COPIES. , 
Apple Blossoms, Moss-Rosebuds, and Ferns, 
by mail, 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. 2- 
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WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 
i CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIES. 
To prevent counterfeits, their signature will beupon ~ 
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enold 
Constable Co 


Contlemen’s Ontitting Department 


A fine selection of High Novelties in Lon- 
don and Paris Neck-Dressings—Spring and 
Summer Underwear, all styles—Dress Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs—Flannel Travelling, Boat- 
ing, and Tennis Shirts— Suspenders, Driving 
and Street Gloves—Also, Carriage and Buggy 
Lap Robes in great variety. 


19th st. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THoMPsoN 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.”—Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 
i m ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON’S 


ccc PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
Se THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Pashion Journaln, and all who have 
ever used Mrs. Thom ‘s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dressy 
j ma 6 aNd elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 
parting a youthful appearance toevery face. 
Pine) Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMPS 
A No. 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


a 


OLD MEXICO 
LOST 


PROVINCES. 


A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and 
Arizona, by way of Cuba. By Witt1am HENRY 
Bisuor, Author of “ Detmold,” “The House 
of a Merchant Prince,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations chiefly from Sketches by the Au- 
thor. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, 


Mr. Bishop’s style is lively, clear, and incisive—a few 
phrases often happily, if not quite spontaneously, pro- 
ducing a picture—and his humor is never out of place 
or obtrusive. * * * He depicts with equal skill not only 
the salient characteristics of life and manners, but also 
the natural features of the countries. He has a shrewd 
and interesting analysis of the causes which underlie 
the actual condition, social and political, of Mexico. 
*** Mr. Bishop describes pleasantly and well the 
various excellent public institutions, the taste for art, 
the pleasant climate, the fine manners and still finer 
sentiments. * * * Acknowledgment is also due for the 
liberal, and indeed profuse, supply of illustrations, 
Which are all to the purpose, and some very effective. 
—Atheneum, London. 

The account given by the author of the. different 
excursions which he took are exceedingly graphic. 
He made it his business to study the people in quiet, 
out-of-the-way places: he is consequently able to 
paint the people at home.—Saturday Review, London. 

A deft sketcher, both with pen and pencil, he glides 
80 lightly and easily over the ground, telling us so 
much and so pleasantly, and throwing in so many 
graceful little pictures by the way, that he beguiles. 
our journey in the most winning fashion, and admin- 
isters facts with the cleverest imaginable coating of 
Fugary and enticing descriptive word-painting.—Pall 
Mall Gazette, London. 

_ What is being done to develop the country, to open 
it up to civilization, to promote its industries, to ex- 
tract its minerals, is all ably related. Moreover, he has 


taken pains to gather together and compile various . 


statistics on these subjects which cannot fail to be of 
interest to those speculators who cast longing and 
worldly eyes in the direction-of Mexico. The book 
1s fall of capital illustrations, and can be highly 
praised.—N, ¥. Herald. 

A singularly vivid and graphic picture of our neigh- 
bor republic, not only in its physical features, but also 
in the manners and customs of its inhabitants, their 
occupations and industries.—Boston Globe, 

W hat with his admirable and characteristic sketches, 
his irrepressible American persistency in going to all 
places and seeing all things, in the face of alleged im- 
Possibilities, and his close observation, Mr. Bishop 
has gone beyond any writer we know of in getting at 

the actual heart of things.”—Nation, N. Y. | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


F2~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
po be, nited States, on receipt of the price. 
ASENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Rrorre 
lad OOK. Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
ess Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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QUININE 
TA'Ls 
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Quinine 
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GUARDIAN OF THE Peace. “ There’s never any use of takin’ him in; ‘his mind doesn’t concur 


in the act.’ Aisy, yer honor!” 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


J. O DD, 


&e. Sole Agent for Mayher’s New Acme Steam-Engine and Force-Pump Com- 
bined. Also owner and exclusive manufacturer of 


in place. One 


following low prices: 


2 Horse-power 


Horse-power, $150. 
Horse-power, 


Send for descriptive circular. 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam-Engine. 


These engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power, for driving 
printing- presses, pamping water, sawing 
and all kinds of agricultural and mechanical purposes, and are furnished at the 


wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, 


3 Horse-power, $290. 
4 Horse-power, 350. 
5 Horse-power, 420. 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 


Or 36 Dey St., New York. 


SELF ACTING 


R 
PRODUCED IN 
A read rmanent and efiective disinfector. Purify- 
ing walls, furniture, carpets, etc. Delicate and 
eable. Wonderfully beneficial irinhaled for catarrh. 
roat and lung troubles. Will lastin action 3 months. 
tage paid on receipt of $1. Send forcirculars. 


THE GERMICIDE Co. of Ill. 305 Wabash Av.Chicago. 


SALESROOM 59 MURRAY ST.NEW YORK 
FACTORY. CIN’TI.O.SEND FOR CATALOGU 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE AMERICAN 
Double Action Revolver, 


$2, 38 and 44 Calibres, not sold at retail 
by the manufacturers, but by the Gun 
and Hardware trade, ask yous dealer for 
them. Made by HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON, Worcester, Mass., also manufactu- 
rers of the celebrated Automatic Hammeriess Guns. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
WONDERS 


= 
ELECTRICAL, @c FR 
GANINA CO., Philadelphia, Pa@ 


9 
ra ANY EYEGLASSES —Patent Soft-Rubber Nose- 


asses 


Shields. Give comfort, prevent abrasion hold gl —_ 
. 


pair 0c. Peerless Mfg. Co., Newar 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S -84 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.......... 4 
HARPER’S BAZAR....... 6 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE......... deetieesie 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). ........+---eeeseeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all aubscribera in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.er with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Proptx« sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrrr & Brotrurss, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of logs. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


VIEWS of CINCINNATI in 

10 colors, card size, by mail 
free on receipt of i2 cents. 

incinnati. 


M. Donatpson & Co., 113 Main St., C 


to sell our Rubber Printin Stamps. Sam- 
| BIG_PAY ples free. TayLor Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,0. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: | 


I. 
Marcos Aurelins Antoninns. 


By Pavt Barron Watson. Pp. x., 338. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


IT. 
The Entailed Hat; 


Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GEORGE ALFRED TownseNnD (“Gath”). Pp. 
x., 566. 16mo, Cloth, $1.5V. 


I, 


II 
Coleridge’s Works.—Library Edition. 


The Complete Works of Sémuel Taylor Coleridge. 
With an Introductory Essay upon his Philo- 
sophical and Thevlogical Opinions. ‘Edited 
by Professor W. G. T. SHepp. 
Prepared by Arthur Gilman. 
utues. Pp. 4158. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 per vol- 
ume ; $12.00 per set. 


Essays by George Eliot. 


Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book. By 
GrorGE Exior. Pages vi., 296. 12mo, Green 
Cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition of George Eliot’s Works.) 12mo, 
Brown Cloth, 75 cents. (Uniform with Har- 


per’s Popular Edition of George Eliot’s Works.) . 


V. 
“English Men of Letters.""—Latest Issue, 


BACON. By R. W. Cuvurcna, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Pages viii., 214. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


| VI. 
The Conquest of England. — 


By Jonn Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Author 
of “A Short History of the English People,” 
“History of the English People,” “The Mak- 
ing of England,” &. With a Steel Portrait 
and Maps. Pp. xxx., 608. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Vil 


‘The Hessians in the Revelation, 


The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Epwarp J. LoweLL. 
Pp. xii., 328. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


VIII. 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from. the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880. By Justin McCartay, M.P., 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” 
&c. Pp. vi., 448. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


IX. | 
Stories by Charles Reade, 


1. GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20. cents. 


2. JACK OF ALL TRADES. A Matter-of- 
Fact Romance. Being a Narrative of the 
Famed Elephant Djek and her Keeper. 12mo, 
Paper, 15 cents. (Reprinted frem //arper’s 
Magazine, 1857-8.) 


| x. 
Franklin Square Song Collection. No, 2. 


Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nurs- 
ery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCasxkry. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with Franklin Square Song 
Collection, No 1.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Way of the World. By D. Cuetstre Murray. 
20 cents. 


The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Rostnson. 20 cts. 
An Old Man's Love. By ANTHONY TRoLLOPE. 15 cts. 
Jack’s Courtship. A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Ship- 


wreck. By W. Russet. 25 cents. 
The Pirate; and the Three Cutters. By Captain Mar- 


Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 20 cents. 
A Real Qneen. By R. E. Franottion. 20 cents. 


 Haneerr & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Uniteli States, on receipt of the price. 

Catrat.ouur matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


With an Index : 
In Seven Vol- 


Maps and Plans. 
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MATT ‘MORGAN T POTTERY 


